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A Social Creed 


In view of the fact that so many of the Christian communions 
have recently made clear their policies with reference to Social Re- 
construction ; and in view of the fact that the Federal Council of the 
Churches and the Inter-Church World Movement have made public 
pronouncements regarding their principles and programs of action 
: for the churches in the present social unrest, it is our belief that the 
= : Association Movement which is an arm of the Church should re- 

; affirm the action of the Church by expressing its belief in these so- 
= : cial implications of the Gospel ;—therefore, we recommend that this, 
= : the Fortieth International Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
= : Association of North America, assembled in Detroit, endorse the 
= “Social Creed of the Churches” as adopted by the Federal Council 
: of the Churches of Christ in America. This Creed reads as follows: 
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1. Equal rights and justice for all men and in all 10. The right of all men to the opportunity for 
: stations of life. self-maintenance, for safeguarding this right against 
: encroachments of every kind, for the protection of 
2. Protection of the family by the single standard workers from the hardships of enforced unemploy- 
of purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regulation ment. 
: of marriage, proper housing. 
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11. The right of employees and employers alike 
. to organize; and for adequate means of conciliation 
3. The fullest possible development of every senile aie han - - 
child, especially by the provision of education and and arbitration in industrial disputes. 
recreation. 
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12. Suitable provision for the old age of the 
workers, and for those incapacitated by injury. 
4. Abolition of child labor. eg eee 
13. Release from unemployment one day in 
5. Such regulation of the conditions of toil for seven. 
- women as shall safeguard the physical and moral 


health of the community. 14. Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours 
of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that 
6. Abatement and prevention of poverty. ies Senien Oa all which is a condition of the 

= 7. Protection of the individual and society from 15. A livin . . . 
‘ . : . g wage as the minimum in every in- 

. the social, economic and moral waste of the liquor dustry, and for the highest wage that each indust 
_ traffic. can afford. 4 


8. Conservation of health. 16. A new emphasis upon the application of 


; Christian principles to the acquisition and use of 
' _ 9. Protection of the worker from dangerous ma- property, and for the most equitable division of the 
_ chinery, occupational diseases and mortality. product of industry that can ultimately be devised. 
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This particular statement has been selected because it has passed 
through four careful revisions, namely, in 1908, 1912, 1916 and 1919; 
and also because it probabiy represents more completely than any 


other pronouncement the united convictions of the churches of 
America. ; 


The above resolution was warmly supported and adopted by the Convention. 
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The Necessity of American Students 


Having the International Mind 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING * 


AM asked to speak upon the theme, 

“The Necessity of American Stu- 

dents having the International 
Mind.” I don’t think there 1s any pos- 
sibility of doubting that necessity, as 
the following considerations seem to me 
to show: 

First of all may I remind you that 
the very end of education requires it, 
for I suppose that the end of education 
might be said to be to bring the indi- 
vidual into personal sharing in the 
great intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments of the race. Education would 
be achieved when that was true. And 
for our generation, | think we can say 
pretty precisely what those great in- 
tellectual and spiritual achievements 
are, They are the scientific spirit in 
matter, the historical spirit, the philo- 
sophic mind, aesthetic appreciation, and 
the social consciousness, including the 
ereat ethical determinations, and re- 
ligious discernment and commitment. 
When the individual has been brought 
into personal sharing in these, he has 


achieved the ends of education But, 
vou cannot achieve these ends and not 
have the international mind. Truth, 


goodness and beauty have no national 
boundaries. There is no American or 
German or French chemistry or sociol- 
ogy. These are great human achieve- 
ments, not tribal or national. My first 
contention, therefore, is that the very 
ends of education require that one 
should go on into the international 
mind. 

In the second place the meaning of 
the international mind itself requires 
that the student should seek it; espe- 
cially since a true nationalism needs a 
true internationalism, exactly as_ the 
individual requires society. You can- 
not have significant internationalism 
without significant national units. Iso- 
lation means narrowness and selfish- 
One of the things that this war 
has brought out as never before is the 
stupidity of selfishness; because we are 
made as individuals and as nations for 
relations—for personal relations and 
national relations. Even trade _ re- 
quires the international mind. All in- 
telligent intercourse does. 

In the third place the three e!ements 
of social consciousness—the chief glory 
of our generation—drive us right on to 
the international mind. I suppose it is 
quite true to say that no generation has 
been so profoundly moved by the social 
consciousness as this generation. And 
every one of its three elements—the 
sense of the fundamental likeness of 
men, the sense of the inevitable and in- 
dispensable mutual influence of men, 
and the sense of the priceless value and 
inviolable sacredness of every person— 


ness. 


? 
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Taken from stenographic notes of an address before the Student Section at Detroit, November 


drives one on irrevocably to the inter- 
national mind. 

In the next place, the responsibility 
of an educated leadership in a world 
unified as never before requires the in- 
ternational mind, because we do have 
a unified world in such sense and de- 
gree as we have never had it before. 
The whole idea which some of cur Sen- 
ators seem to cherish—that we can sim- 
ply go back into our old isolation and 
wash our hands of the world and not 
share in the world’s life—is perfectly 
futile. Whether we want to share in it 
or not, we have got to share in it. We 
cannot help sharing in it. It is not only 
inevitable; it is desirable and indis- 
pensable. For our world is one now 
and nothing can happen in China and 
not affect the rest of us. Nothing can 
happen in Japan or Korea or the Near 
East and not affect us all for better or 
for worse. We are a part of the world 
and in such a world we must take on 
the full responsibility of an educated 
leadership—world vision, world think- 
ing, world planning! It is an inescapa- 
ble challenge, for in no other way can 
we even know our task. 

In dealing with my topic of “the ne- 
cessity of the American students hav- 
ing the international mind,” it is to be 
noted that it is peculiarly incumbent on 
American students now that they should 
have that international mind because 
the prime responsibility in unique de- 
gree now comes back upon America. 

This might be illustrated from many 
points of view. Let me illustrate just 
In the first place America is the 
least exhausted of the great nations 


one, 
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and that puts an inevitable responsi- 
bility on her whether she will have it 
or not. Mr. Vanderlip came back from 
Europe, speaking purely from the 
financial point of view, saying that the 
nations of Europe are practically 
bankrupt, so that whether we like it or 
not, America has to come in and take 
the main load. That is one of the 
reasons American students have to 
have the international mind. Another 
reason lies in our original intervention. 
I shall not forget how a Constantinople 
editor said to me, in substance: “You 
Americans intervened in this war. That 
intervention probably determined the 
outcome of the war. You are responsi- 
ble, therefore, for what is to follow, 
and you are bound to carry your re- 
sponsibility on until you see this thing 
through.” For myself, I don't know 
how it is possible to evade that respon- 
sibility. 

We must have the _ international 
mind or else repudiate our highest 
national glory and achievement, the 
rare idealism with which we entered 
the war. You know Mr. Balfour bore 
very eloquent testimony to this fact, 
calling our entrance into the war “the 
most magnanimous and generous act in 
history.” Other men have given simi- 
lar testimony. Are we now to turn our 
backs on this highest achievement and 
scuttle back to our old selfish isolation ? 
Or are we to carry on to full fruition 
the international spirit already shown? 

Then, too, the League of Nations and 
the mandatory system I believe to be 
the one great hopeful project for prog- 
ress that has come out of this war. I 
don’t know how you feel about it but I 
express myself profoundly dissatisfied 
with anything we have yet achieved 
from this war. It is not enough to have 
won a military victory! If we do not 
gain the great goals, for which we en- 
tered the war, to their fulfillment; if we 
do not get some promise of righteous 
relations among the nations, and per- 
manent peace, we shall be defeated. 
Anything like the League of Nations 
requires for its appraisement and ac- 
complishment the international mind. 

In the next place, Europe and the 
Near East need us and want us. I can 
bear personal testimony, after meeting 
delegation after delegation all over 
Syria and in Constantinople that the 
Near East needs us. That is a proof 
that we are already a great interna- 
tional power. Shall we throw away 
that power and scuttle back to sordid 
selfishness? There is here, too, a clear 
call to the international mind. 

That means, in the next place, that 
our own self-respect, our own growth, 
our own character, our own influence, 
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and our own happiness require the 
international task, and, therefore, the 
international mind. We shall else de- 
serve the contempt of the world. The 
fact that most of our allies are afraid 
to say what they think now seems to me 
to be pretty good evidence that what 
they are thinking is something we 
would not altogether enjoy contemplat- 
ing. 

It needs to be borne in mind, also, 
that one of the great lessons of this 
war was the extension of the moral law 
to the nations. That means that selfish 
isolation is just as damnable and damn- 
ing in nations as in individuals. We 
cannot disguise that and that drives us 


The Cross of Christ 


whom some of you will remember 

as the compiler of “The Golden 
Treasury,” in a diary which he kept 
of a trip in France in 1848, has an 
interesting entry in regard to the mob 
that entered the Palace of the Tuil- 
leries. Looting the several rooms, 
suddenly the mob came to the door 
of the chapel, broke it open, and 
paused. There above the altar was a 
painting of Christ crucified. Some- 
body shouted, “Hats off!” and every- 
body bared his head. Then the crowd 
knelt. Somebody went up, took down 
that picture from the altar, and in 
such silence that one might hear a 
fly buzz it was carried out, placed in 
a neighboring church, and then the 
wave of destruction rolled on. 

Why is it that even to a crowd like 
that this figure of Christ crucified 
makes such an appeal? Because that 
figure is inseparably linked in our 
minds with the tragedy of the world. 
We speak of Jesus Christ as bearing 
sin on the Cross. What do we 
mean by it? What does that Cross 
show us? 

In the first place, it shows us the 
ungodliness of the world in which you 
and I live. Who were these men who 
decided that this Jesus was an undesir- 
able citizen who must be banished, 
that this life in which, as we were say- 
ing yesterday, we saw God unveiled, 
ought to be got rid of ? To begin with, 
they were the religious leaders of their 
day. And remember who the Pharisees 
were. They were the survivors in 
Jesus’ day of the Puritan party of an 
earlier generation. They were the 
men who stood for the most vital, 
progressive elements in the religion of 
the people. Jesus Himself paid them 
a high compliment for their missionary 
zeal when He said, “Ye compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte.” But 
their mechanical conceptions of what 
it was to serve God clashed with His 
free spirit; their insistence upon the 
Sabbath clashed with His devotion to 
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right on to the international mind. 
Once more, the three’ greatest 
achievements, as I believe, of the war, 
could not have existed without the in- 
ternational mind. Those three greatest 
achievements are these: the deepening 
conviction on the part of millions of 
men of the supremacy of the intangible 
values; second, co-operation to such an 
extent as the world has never seen the 
like of; third, sacrifice on the part of 
more millions of men than ever before, 
giving them a key to the experience of 
the deepest things in religion. Are we 
now going to fail in the prerequisites 
of such achievements? There isn’t one 
of these great racial achievements that 


could have gone through without a 
large measure of the international 
mind. 

Finally, the United States is the only 
great power that is territorially disin- 
terested, and I ask you to consider how 
significant a fact that is. America is 
the only great power that is terri- 
torially disinterested! That means 
that it is possible for America to 
achieve and to show the international 
mind in a degree that is certainly not 
easily possible to any other nation. 

These are some of the considerations 
which tend to show why the American 
student must have the international 
mind. 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


humanity; their feeling of the kind 
of people a devout man ought not to 
associate with clashed with His sense 
of brotherhood and comradeship; and 
there was an _ inescapable conflict. 
Those men became the most bitter and 
persistent opponents of Jesus Christ, 
and did not stop until they had Him 
up on yonder hill. 

Second: They were the possessors 
of a lucrative commercial privilege. 
The Sadducean priesthood, a_ small 
number of families in the capital city, 
controlled the temple area. Now, 
those Sadducees were conservatives in 
their interpretation of the Bible. They 
accepted only the Pentateuch and they 
stuck to the letter of that. We may 
be very sure that there was no sen- 
tence in the whole Pentateuch that 
they believed in more literally than the 
sentence which said that a man when 
he came up to present himself before 
God in the temple should have a 
shekel of the sanctuary; they believed 
that literally. But in order to have a 
shekel of the sanctuary, those people, 
who came up from all sorts of places 
with different coinage, had to have 
their coins changed. So the Sadducees 
carried on an exchange business in the 
area of the temple with a profitable 
rake-off to them. They thought it was 
a convenience to these people who 
came up. It helped them to be devout, 
helped them to observe the Bible, 
helped them to be good, obedient Jews. 
I doubt not they were quite calm in 
their own consciences about that. And 
yet that thing burdened the conscience 
of Jesus Christ, and He said, “My 
Father’s house shall be a house of 
prayer for all people; and ye have 
made it a den of robbers.” 

Third: There was an expedient poli- 
tician, Pontius Pilate. We must not 
be too hard on him, because we must 
interpret his motives. Think of how 
he had been brought up. When those 
priests played upon the motive, “If 
thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend,” they were touching 


something very dear to Pilate’s heart. 
Caesar stood to Pontius Pilate for 
party loyalty. He had been an em- 
peror’s man, brought up in the atmos- 
phere of Rome. It stood to Pontius 
Pilate for class loyalty. That was the 
set to which he belonged. And class 
loyalty is one of the most tremendous 
factors, whether you take it in the pro- 
letariat or at the other end of the so- 
cial scale. It stood to Pontius Pilate 
for patriotism. He could not conceive 
Rome apart from the embodiment of 
Rome in Caesar. “If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Caesar's friend,”— 
party loyalty, class loyalty, patriotism, 


all appealed to. Pilate condemned 
Him. 
Fourth: There was another actor— 


we hardly call him an actor, but he had 
a part in it at any rate—whom we shall 
call a social leader, Herod. He was 
born to an influential position. He was 
given the best of educations, and in 
order to have a thoroughly polished 
culture he was sent up to Rome. There 
he acquired the standards of the smart 
set, as we call it, of the capital. He 
had a fine eye for the last sort of en- 
tertainment. He could talk no doubt 
very pleasantly upon trivial subjects of 
the day. He perhaps was an amiable 
host. He was that type of man of the 
world, and when Jesus was sent be- 
fore him, why, here was a new form 
of amusement. He expected to see some 
trick done, very much as if Jesus were 
a prestidigitator brought in before him. 
And one of the most tragic circum- 
stances in all the gospel narrative is 
that Jesus had absolutely not one syl- 
lable to say to that man; never opened 
his lips to him. There was no point 
of contact; He could not get started— 
the Son of God. 

Fifth: There was an_ embittered 
idealist, Judas Iscariot.. He had started 
out with enthusiasm. This Jesus had 
appealed to him. He had enlisted in 
His circle of disciples, enlisted quite 
conscientiously. But idealism is a very 
dangerous thing. Idealism can become 
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crystallized, rigid; idealism is not al- 
ways progressive; and the trouble was 
Jesus had outdistanced Judas’ ideals, 
and Judas was embittered, and all the 
rest came from that. 

Again, there was a mob. What is a 
mob? <A group of people acting under 
feeling rather than with their judg- 
ment. You can get well conducted 
mobs and ill conducted mobs, but a 
group of people whom a common 
impulse masters so that it  sub- 
ordinates reason to passion is a mob. 
We all know how strong emotions are. 
In war time how easy to rouse them 
by a catch word! People do not think 
the whole thing through, but for the 
time being are crazy. Here was this 
crowd. <A catchword had. been given, 
“Barabbas, Barabbas!” the popular 
sensational hero. “Barabbas! Barab- 
bas!” they demanded. As for Jesus? 
“Crucify Him!” 

There was a guard of soldiers. Jesus 
had no uncomplimentary things to say 
about soldiers as such. Perhaps the 
most complimentary phrase He ever 
used was applied to a centurion; “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel.” And certainly no one in 
the scene on that awful day showed 
more discernment than an_ officer: 
“This man is a son of the gods.” But 
the danger of the military system is 
that it subordinates the individual con- 
science. These men did what they were 
told to do, acted under orders and they 
put Jesus up on yonder Cross. 

\nd there were other actors there, 
whom we and yet perhaps they 
were as decisive a factor in that fatal 
tragedy as any whom I have named— 
the public, the ordinary men and wo- 
men of Jersualem who went about their 
business that day; who perhaps went 
out and stared in curiosity at this thing; 
who asked one another, “Who is this? 
And. what is all this about?” The 
atmosphere of the public, their indif- 
theit with other 
things, their acquiescence that a thing 
of this kind should take place,—all that 
is a tactor never to be neglected when 
one sums up what were the forces that 
put the Son of God upon the Cross at 
Golgotha. 

Now, people whom I have 
named this way were very 
ordinary people, average people, the 
kind of people you and I meet with, 
the kind of people you and I often are; 
and when we see what they did on that 
black day we appreciate the ruinous 
forces that are at work in our world. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF JESUS 


\ second disclosure in that Cross is 


a marvelous social conscience. What 
took Jesus to Jerusalem? One can 
think of a dozen reasons why He 


should have stayed up in Galilee and 
have gone on with His work. He 
could ill be spared. There were hun- 
dreds of people who needed Him. 
Think of the things He had to leave 
unsaid; think of the sick and the needy 
whom He could have relieved. One 
can multiply reasons why He should 
stay longer. How much life meant to 
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Him! 


How much He could do with it! 
And yet He steadfastly set His face to 
go up to Jerusalem. 

Everything He did He did most con- 


scientiously. He goes into Jericho and 
sees a certain man by the way and says, 
not “Zacchaeus, come. I would like to 
stay with you if you will have me,” but, 
“Zacchaeus, I must abide at thy house.” 
Here is a woman who (according to 
the first century explanation of illness) 
is under Satanic bondage, and Jesus 
using that explanation says, “Ought 
not this woman, who has been bound, 
lo, these years, ought not she to be set 
at liberty?” If the Church of His 
day is not reaching the great mass of 
the ordinary folk, if it is making even 
through its missionary propaganda 
men two-fold more children of hell 
than those who evangelize them, then 
He owes that Church His allegiance 
and His responsibility and His service. 
“T must preach the good tidings of the 
kingdom of God in other cities also.” 
So it is when He faces Jerusalem, 
“The Son of Man must suffer and be 
killed.” And when He explains it, 
“Ought not the Christ to have suffered 
these things?” 

Shelley speaks of himself some- 
where as “a nerve o’er which do creep 
the else unfelt oppressions of the 
earth.” We will never understand the 
crucifixion until we understand Him, 
and we will never understand until we 
possess in part the sensitive social con- 
science of Jesus Christ. We call that 
prayer which we prayed a few mo- 
ments ago the Lord’s prayer. We think 
of it as a prayer which Jesus taught 
His disciples; and that is true. I won- 
der whether we are correct in the feel- 
ing when we use the phrase “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” that this was some- 
thing that Jesus Himself used? “Oh,” 
you say, “that cannot be. He was sin- 
less; how could He have prayed, ‘For- 
give us our debts’?” Well, I recall that 
when John was preaching the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins, 
Jesus came up to the Jordan and 
wished to be baptized, and said, “Suf- 
fer it now; for thus it becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness.” If there was 
something wrong with His people, if 
there were iniquities, injustices, in- 
humanities abroad in Israel, He as an 
Israelite had His share in the col- 
lective responsibilities for them; so He 
went down and shared that common 
baptism of repentance. And it is not 
to me at all an incredible thing that 
when He prayed, “Forgive us our 
debts,” He thought of Himself as one 
in the implicated and guilty family of 
God for the injustices and the wrongs 
and the inhumanities abroad in Israel 
and the world of His day. Mazzini at 
the age of sixteen determined to dress 
in black, as mourning for the wrongs 
and injustices of Italy. Thomas 
Arnold, at a time when the British 
government was taking a course that 
he felt atrocious, writes in a letter, 
that he suffers from “a daily painful- 
ness, a moral east wind that makes me 
feel uncomfortable, without any par- 
ticular ailment.” Wherever there was 


a wrong, an inhumanity, Jesus felt 
Himself implicated, and in that sense 
of bearing men’s sins on His con- 
science He carried them on Calvary. 


A MARVELOUS SYMPATHY 


And there is something more there 
—a marvelous sympathy. Why is it 
that Jesus shrinks from His death? 
Those of us who have stood beside a 
line of infantry before they went over 
the top think some very ordinary fel- 
lows show surprising courage. They 
went, that is all. How account for the 
shrinking? “O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible let this cup pass away from me.” 
Has He less courage than an ordinary 
“doughboy”? Who were these men 
who were offering Him the Cross? His 
kinsmen. His sensitive conscience felt 
what they ought to have felt and were 
too obtuse to feel. 

You see it any day. Go into a court 
room, where a man will stand up at 
the prisoners’ bar with a braggart air 
on his face, and some woman over yon- 
der in the spectators’ bench will be 
bowed in grief feeling what he ought 
to feel if his conscience were not hard- 
ened. 


These men who were reddening 
their hands with the blood of the 


representative of their God were His 
brethren. Their guilt was His. There 
is a splendid saying of our Lord 
recorded by one of the fathers “For 
them that were sick I was sick.” 

Why is it that Jesus’ parables live 
on with such vitality? Because He 
Himself has entered into all those 
lives He describes. He has been the 
prodigal down in the far country. He 
has been those idle workmen standing 
there with their hearts gnawed out be- 
cause no man hired them. He has felt 
all these things; He has been all these 
men. 


“And he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die.” 


That comes from a striking poem 
I dare say you know it—“The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol,” written by a man 
“caught in the gin that waits for sin,” 
in some ways one of the most tragic 
and pathetic wretches of the last cen 
tury. And he describes in prison, 
where he belonged, and the others who 
were with him belonged, how they felt 
on a night when one of the fellow 
prisoners was to be taken out in the 
gray dawn and hung; and he pictures 
the condemned man lying in his cell, 
and says: 
“He lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land, 
The watchers watched him as he slept, 
And could not understand 
How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman close at hand. 


‘But there is ng sleep when men must 
weep 
Who never yet have wept: 
So we—the fool, the fraud, the knave— 
That endless vigil kept, 
And through each brain on hands of 
pain 
Another’s terror crept. 
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“Alas! it is a fearful thing 
To feel another’s guilt! 
For, right within the sword of sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt, 
And as molten lead were the tears we 
shed 
For the blood we had not spilt.” 


With that as a background 1 think 
we can appreciate the supreme ut- 
terance on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment: “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” In His oneness 
with God Jesus felt the awfulness of 
this iniquity that separated the children 
from the Father. In His oneness with 
them He felt that He was thrust on 
their side of the gulf and the gulf 
yawned between Him and the Father’s 
face. A Scotch theologian, Rabbi 
Duncan said, “That was hell, and He 
tasted it.” And yet we revolt at that. 
We seem to be impaled either on this 
horn or that horn of a dilemma: either 
God actually separated Himself from 
Jesus Christ at the hour when He was 
doing the most God-like act in His 
career, or Jesus was deceived and felt 
Himself far from God when God was 
most close to Him. I think there is 
a way out. Some of you remember 
the law in physics discovered by Sir 
Thomas Young of the interference of 
light; that under certain circumstances 
light added to light produces not more 
light but darkness; the rays interfere 
in such wise with each other that they 
nullify each other. Isn’t that true in 
our own spiritual experiences? Isn't 
it true that when new light breaks, a 
new vision of God’s face, a new and 
larger view of the Bible, a new and 
more reasonable view of prayer, some- 
times for the moment we are confused. 


The light is a darkness to us. And yet 
if we wait, the light comes. Is it not 


possible to think that at that hour when 
Jesus on the Cross in His redemptive 
agony for mankind was closer than 
ever—'‘made perfect through suffer- 
ing’—to the Father’s face, the very 
light was to Him as darkness? “My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” In 
the sense of bearing in His body the 
force of sin, in the sense of bearing 
on His conscience the weight of sin, in 
the sense of bearing in His sympathy 
the guilt that separated men from God, 
he bore sin in His own body on the 
tree. That is the tragedy of the 
Cross. : 

But the glory is there, too. We have 
been admiring this exquisite valley. I 
wonder whether there are a dozen peo- 
ple in this conference who as they look 
out on the Connecticut River know 
where the Connecticut River rises. In 
you at this moment, the highest mo- 
tives, the noblest purposes, the most 
glorious visions, if you could trace 
their pedigree back, how very much of 
them rise up on the summit of that 
hill outside the city walls of Jerusalem. 
Take the finer motives to be found in 
the life roundabout us and get at their 
ancestry; how many of them go back 
there. Why, in the midst of the strife 
and the turmoil of the war we have 
had nothing higher to say than “Great- 
er love hath no man than this, that a 


man lay down his life for his friends,” 
and link these sacrifices with the sacri- 
fice yonder. 


THE PERSONAL MESSAGE 

And what is more, when a man looks 
at the Cross of Christ there is always 
a personal glory streaming straight to 
himself. You know if you stand on 
the side of a lake or on the side of the 
sea on a moonlight night, the bar of 
glory from the moon comes im- 
mediately to your feet; no matter how 
you move up along the shore, it is 
always coming straight to you. It is 
something like that with the Cross of 
Christ; it always comes straight to you. 
“Who loved me, and gave himself up 
for me.” You cannot get away from 
the personal sense that this has some- 
thing to do with you. Yet you know 
when the moonlight streams straight 
toward you, somebody else at another 
side of the lake, somebody else further 
along the shore, has exactly the same 
experience and that from his point of 
view and his angle the moonlight is 
coming straight to him. And so when 
one looks at the Cross one knows it is 
not only “Who loved me and gave him- 
self up for me,’ but we also say this 
brother for whose sake Christ died. 
As Mr. Wilson said to you here a 
couple of hours ago, the most con- 
temptible specimen you can find, that 
man is one for whose sake Christ died. 
You cannot get away from it. 

And that brings me to another point. 
We have been talking about Jesus bear- 
ing sin on the tree. How is it my sin? 
When Jesus looked at the iniquity in 
this world, He saw the solidarity of 
the motives of men through all their 
generations. You remember He said 
to the men who were nailing Him to 
the tree, “Fill up then the measure of 
your fathers. All the righteous blood 
that has been shed from the beginning 
of the world, all the inhumanity that 
has been perpetrated, all that connects 
itself with this that is happening to 
Me.” Mankind one through its soli- 
darity of ideals—our modern social 
teaching makes that much more patent 
to us than it did to men a generation 
ago. 

Furthermore, when we come to look 
at those men whom we have tried to 
describe today, the religious leaders, 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, Pilate, 
Judas and the rest of them, how very 
familiar they are. They have been 
here; they are here inside us time and 
The little spark of electricity 
that comes to answer your hand from 
a brass knob on a cold day is one in 
principle with the electricity in a bolt 
of lightning that rends a giant oak. 
We will never understand what these 
things are, that we call harmless and 
of little moment, until we connect them 
with that yonder that drives the nails 
in the hands and pierces the side of 
Him who represents God to man. 

And what is more, when we look 
at that Cross it does not seem to be 
something that took place long ago. It 
always seems to us something that is 
going on now. And how it has been 
going on these last four or five years! 


again. 


How it is going on still, Wherever 
man despises man, wherever man treats 
man with indifference, wherever man 
closes his ear to love, wherever man is 
unconcerned with justice, Calvary is 
reénacted, the Son of God in His 
brothers down here is crucified afresh 
and put to an open shame. You cannot 
get away from it. We are all tied up 
with this thing. It means something 
for you and me. ' 


Yes, and more yet. Who is this man 
who hangs up yonder? Who is He? 
Well, for these generations He has 
been to countless thousands the dis- 
closure of the heart and mind and con- 
science of the God of Whom and 
through Whom and unto Whom are all 
things. I spent a part of a summer 
six years ago at a little Scotch town 
called Arrochar. At Arrochar there 
are two bodies of water that are called 
a loch. One is Loch Lomound which 
we would call a lake. The other, you 
go down to the shore and taste the 
water, and find it is the salt brine of 
the deep, Loch Long, a great arm of 
the Atlantic coming up through the 
Clyde to that seemingly inland place in 
the heart of the Highland. You look 
at this Life hanging up yonder; you 
have to do with Him, you obey Him, 
you trust Him, you strive to live in 
His spirit, and you find yourself in 
connection with the power, the wisdom 
and the life that are at the heart of 
this universe; and not throygh any 
speculative doctrine, but just through 
your own experience of what comes to 
you and what this Life means to you; 
He is to you the unveiling of God. 

And think what that means. That 
means that if He bore the force of 
men’s sins in His body, and the 
weight of their sins on His conscience, 
and the guilt of them on His sympa- 
thetic heart, then there is a cross up 
yonder in the heart of God. From the 
time any man wronged a neighbor God 
has suffered, borne the guilt of His 
children on His conscience, felt the 
weight of it on His sympathy. He 
suffers by, with, for His children. That 
is the kind of God we have, a vicari 
ously suffering Father in heaven, it 
for us Jesus is the image of the In- 
visible God. 

And then that guarantees for us for- 
giveness if we have such a God. There 
need not be any question about it. We 
know that such a Father will forgive 
us; He is faithful and just to forgive 
us. We sometimes have put forgive 
ness over against justice. That 1s not 
the case. He would not be a faithtul 
Father, He would not be a just Father 
if He did not forgive His Children. 
He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins. This is the assurance, the 
guarantee that we get there in the 
Cross of Christ. Of course, with the 
proviso, “If we confess our sins,” 
repentance and faith; but we have 
absolute certainty that that is the kind 
of God we possess, “Faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins.” And He does 
not stop there, calling bygones by- 
gones; “and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness”; Who will shed His 
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blood, Who will pour out the energies 
of His life, Who will not fail nor be 
discouraged until He has redeemed the 
whole family of His children. Faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness; 
that is the glory of the Cross of Christ. 

There are two words associated with 
Jesus in His suffering on Calvary. One 
is the word “substitute”. He did this 
in our place for us. The other is the 
word “exemplar”. He did it that we 
might also do it. And I think both 
are true and you do not get an adequate 
view of the Cross of Christ unless you 
take both into your thought. 

\ substitute. Here is a mountain 
with a tangled forest on its slopes; and 
an adventurous soul comes along and 
blazes a trail up that mountain, slips 
over the rocks, loses himself in the 
bogs, finds himself tangled in the 
underbrush, but on, on, on, on he goes, 
until he gets to the sunlit summit. He 
is the pioneer. There is a magnificent 
phrase applied by Peter to Jesus Christ 
which ought to be translated by just 
that word “pioneer”. Our version 
translates it, “the Prince of Life”, The 
Revised Version has it in the margin, 
“the Author of Life”. But a far better 


What 


HE Interchurch World Movement 

is the logical result of the un- 
precedented challenge presented to the 
churches of America by the many 
baflling problems and pressing needs 
bequeathed to us by the war. The con- 
viction that Christianity alone has the 
solution for these problems, and that 
only the sacrificial spirit of Christ can 
adequately minister to this sick world, 
laid upon the hearts of Christian lead- 
\merica the burden that has 
resulted in this co-operative movement. 

This movement has a peculiar ap- 
peal to the students of America. It 
fosters the same spirit of unity which 
students see exemplified on their cam- 
puses in the Christian Associations 
which draw men and women of all 
denominations into one Christian or- 
ganization. It appeals to them because 
it presents the whole task and asks the 
allegiance of all in one concerted effort. 
During recent years students have been 
part of one allied army; they are 
anxious that their enlistment in Chris- 
tian service shall be as a part of a 
similar allied army whose strategy 
shall be directed by a unified leader- 
ship. The campaign is a vast world en- 
terprise calling for the greatest daring, 
highest culture, greatest constructive 
talent, the noblest conservation. It 
calls for sacrifice, but it offers the most 
satisfying reward open to human en- 
deavor; that is, useful employment in 
a worthy and unselfish cause and the 
satisfaction of having contributed to- 
ward a new world in the making. 
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word is “the Pioneer of Life”. He saw 
the track toward God up yonder, and 
He saw man down here in the iniquities 
and injustices and inhumanities of that 
life that He knew so well, that He had 
tasted the bitterness and force of, and 
through doubts and struggles He be- 
came “the Pioneer of Faith”, as the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
calls Him. He found the new and liv- 
ing way up through His suffering, His 
flesh, into oneness with the heart of 
God. And He did it that no man ever 
need repeat His experience. He did it 
for us, for all mankind, our Substitute. 
You only need to have one pathfinder, 
one trail-maker. And what He suffered 
no one knows until he tries to appre- 
ciate the mental anguish of Jesus in 
Gethsemane casting about for some 
possible way out other than the way of 
that Cross. “O my Father, if, if it be 
possible”’,—our Substitute. 

And our Exemplar. Our acceptance 
of the sacrifice of Christ means that 
we take just that same Cross for our- 
selves. It cannot be escaped. “I fill 
up on my part that which is lacking,” 
says Saint Paul, “the deficit in the suf- 
ferings of Christ for His body’s sake, 
His Church.” Beloved, if God so 


is the Interchurch 
Movement? 


The Interchurch World Movement is 
doing a great service for the student 
of to-day who looks forward to mak- 
ing a real contribution to this new 
world. In the first place, through its 
Survey Department it is gathering the 
facts which will enable the student to 
find the place of his greatest useful- 
ness. On the home field a survey of 
every county in the country will com- 
prise education both secular and re- 
ligious; facts concerning ministerial 
support and relief; hospitals and benev- 
olent institutions; industrial relations, 
and, in fact, all phases of American 
life which are the doors for Christian 
service. It is doing the same in every 
foreign field. It will tabulate these 
results and then formulate policies and 
project budgets upon the basis of the 
findings of the survey, all of which 
will give the churches of America a 
unified, statesmanlike policy. 


The Interchurch World Movement is 
directing a nation-wide campaign of 
education through its Field Depart- 
ment to carry exact and complete in- 
formation concerning the Movement 
and its object to every last member of 
every local church. 

The Interchurch World Movement is 
collecting through its Graphic Depart- 
ment the best and most complete col- 
lection of lantern slides and motion 
pictures. These as well as every other 
form of art-appeal will be used to tell 
to the eye the story of the world’s 
needs. 


Yes, as we dedi- 
cate ourselves to bring in the Kingdom 
of God on the earth we must expect 
in our measure and according to the 
fashion of our day just such oppo- 
sition, even unto death perhaps for 


loved, we ought also. 


some of us. We must take upon our 
consciefice the iniquities, the un- 
brotherliness, the ungodliness of our 
world, and feel them as a crushing 
load, even as they crushed the spirit 
and conscience of the Son of God; and 
in sympathy with the whole family of 
mankind we must be willing to share 
with them all that they undergo, if 
we would be in fellowship with Him. 
“If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.” 

There is the fellowship of the suf- 
ferings in every age. Are you going 
to be in it? The vicariously suffering 
Father revealed in the vicariously suf- 
fering Son, our Saviour and Elder 
Brother, followed by a company ani- 
mated and dominated by the spirit of 
love, the redemptive Spirit. Is that the 
fellowship where you and I want to be? 
Dare we be in any other fellowship? 
Could we be satisfied in any other fel- 
lowship ? 


World 


The Interchurch World Movement is 
issuing a comprehensive library through 
its Literature Department, informa- 
tional, educational, inspirational and de- 
votional in character, covering every 
phase of the work in every land. It 
will give to the secular and religious 
press of the country the latest news 
and will in addition publish its own 
specialized magazines. 

The Interchurch World Movement is 
preaching the gospel of personal con- 
secration through its Stewardship De- 


partment which seeks to enlist the 
whole personality in service. 
The Interchurch World Movement 


is cultivating the agency of prayer 
through its Spiritual Resources De- 
partment on a scale never before at- 
tempted. 

The Interchurch World Movement is 
seeking through its Industrial Rela- 
tionship Department to discover prac- 
tical ways of applying the principles 
of Jesus Christ as the rule in all social 
relationships, personal, industrial and 
economic. 

The Interchurch World Movement 
has another department especially de- 
signed to help students in life work 
problems. This department will closely 
touch students and the Christian As- 
sociations. For it is evident that the 
large program outlined will only func- 
tion through the lives of consecrated 
men and women, and these must be 
found in the present college genera- 
tion. The program of the Life Work 
Department, therefore, will aim to help 
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students by wise vocational guidance 
in discovering God’s plan for their 
lives; it will endeavor to give counsel 
in the following of His plan; it will 
assist in securing adequate training; 
and will help in every possible way 
during the period of preparation. 


Baron Paul Nicolay 


ARON PAUL NICOLAY, head of 

the Russian Student Christian Move- 
ment, has entered into higher service. 
Few leaders of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation were more loved 
and honored than he. The writer of 
this appreciation has known him for 
seventeen years, having met him at 
his home in Russia and in student con- 
ferences in Norway, Finland, Den- 
mark, Holland, England, Austria, 
America and Turkey. 

Much of his childhood was spent in 
Denmark, where his father served as 
Russian Ambassador at the Danish 
Court. After graduating in law from 
the University of Petrograd, he entered 
upon a political career, serving several 


years in the Senate, part of the time ' 


under Von Plehwe. Then he with- 
drew from politics to devote himself to 
Christian work, his plan being to sail 
in his yacht around the coast of Fin- 
land, preaching the Gospel to the fisher- 
men. One day he heard Dr. Mott in 
the home of Princess Lievin in Petro- 
grad describe the work of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, During 
the address the speaker said that possi- 
bly the man to begin a Student Chris- 
tian Movement in Russia was in that 
room. Baron Nicolay looked carefully 
through the audience and found no one 
present who, as he expressed it, “was 
within a hundred miles of starting a 
Christian Movement among Russian 
university men.” “Suddenly the thought 
came to me,” he said, “that God might 
possibly purpose that I should try.” He 
did try, and, what is more, he suc- 
ceeded. The two pillars upon which 
he built the movement are evangelism 
and Bible study. Once he said to me, 
“IT should prefer to have a handful of 
really converted students come to our 
meetings in Petrograd than to have 
hundreds of merely superficially in- 
terested students crowd to hear lec- 
tures on social and religious reforms.” 
He believed that a few truly converted 
men would have propagating power. 
The character of his evangelistic ad- 
dresses is seen in the one entitled “Can 
a Thinking Man Believe in the Deity of 
Jesus Christ ?”—an address which has 
had a wide circulation in Finland and 
Sweden as well as in Russia. It is 
published in this country by the Asso- 
ciation Press under the title “God In- 
carnate”. At summer conferences in 
Finland and Scandinavia he was ever 
seeking to win students to Christ with 


Plans have been formulated for ex- 
tending this life work program to 500 
colleges and universities during the 
present college year, and the Student 
Department has been asked to co- 
operate in this promotion. It will not 
be easy to accomplish this in addition 


By ROBERT P. WILDER 


a passion for souls which was con- 
tagious. His emphasis on Bible study 
was always strong. He felt that Russian 
students needed helps to understand 
the Scriptures. After eagerly reading 
British and American Bible study text- 
books, he said to me, “These will never 
do for Russian students. We must pre- 
pare our own courses, approaching the 
theme from the Russian point of view.” 
Accordingly he took the lead in the 
preparation of such courses. One of 
his textbooks, that on Mark’s Gospel, 
has been used among Roman Catholic 
students in Poland as well as among 
Greek Orthodox and Protestant stu- 
dents in Russia. His success as a Bible 
teacher was evidenced by the numbers 
who attended his Bible readings both 
in term time in Russia and when he 
was on his vacations in Finland and 
Norway. 

Though a nobleman by birth and up- 
bringing, he was most democratic in 
his tastes and loved the simplicity of 
life in the Norwegian home which he 
so frequently visited. He was truly 
humble and had a wonderful faith in 
Christ. 

The following scenes are vividly im- 
pressed upon my memory: 

A room in Petrograd where forty 
Russian students are listening intently 
to this pale nobleman of delicate build. 
To them he was guide, counsellor and 
friend. His home was their home as 
well as the headquarters of their 
Student Christian Movement. 

Again, I see him at the Zeist Con- 
ference of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. When he is introduced 
to speak, as he steps forward, he asks 
quietly, “What language shall I use?” 
He was ready to deliver his message 
in English, French, German, Swedish, 
Finnish or Russain. At a meeting of 
students in Austria, where the dele- 
gates represented seventeen universities 
and thirteen nationalities, a Bulgarian 
desires to speak, but knows no other 
language than his own. _ Instantly 
Baron Nicolay volunteers to interpret 
him from Bulgarian into German. 

Another scene. It is midnight at a 
country railway station in the heart of 
Finland, where my wife and I are wait- 
ing to take the train which will carry 
us to the town where the Finnish 
Student Conference is to be held. Soon 
we hear the wonderful singing of the 
Finnish university men and women and, 
as the train comes to a standstill, out 


to the other plans for the year, but 
every local Association will gladly 
welcome this opportunity for co-oper- 
ation in the gigantic task of recruiting 
men and women to undertake and 
achieve the great world task of a 
united Church. 


of the cars rush scores of Finnish 
students to welcome us, and in their 
midst we see in the clear light of the 
northern summer night, their pride and 
leader, Baron Nicolay, whom they lov- 
ingly call “far bror” (uncle). No one 
was more welcome at the conference 
and no message meant more than his. 

Another scene. It is in Norway on 
a lawn in the garden of a friend whom 
he frequently visited. Baron Nicolay 
is standing with his Bible and speaking 
to a group of student friends from 


England, America, Norway and 
Sweden. His theme is the prophet 
Elijah. Young and old are spellbound 


by his word-pictures. At the close an 
Oxford graduate said, “I never knew 
there was so much of interest in the 
Old Testament. He makes those 
prophets live.” From the Bible reading 
he goes with the children to fly balloons 
or fight with pine cones and at meal 
time is ready for some new trick like 
placing sugar in the eggs or pepper 
where its presence is not appreciated. 

Some of the readers of this apprecia- 
tion will remember the Stunt Evening 
at Northfield in 1913, when under 
Baron Nicolay’s leadership all the 
European delegates marched on to the 
platform and he announced that their 
stunt would be to represent the “Con- 
cert of Europe”. This was done by 
their singing simultaneously, each in 
his own language, at the top of his 
voice, his national anthem,—a prophecy 
of the terrible discord started the fol- 
lowing year by the war! 

To him the powers of light and dark- 
ness were most real. More than once 
he told me, “Often before God means 
to use me in some marked way, I am 
taken ill and tempted not to go. It is 
the enemy of souls wanting to keep 
me from the place of service. So now, 
whenever such an hindrance is pre- 
sented in my pathway, I accept it as a 
promise of blessing on my work.” 

The sorrows of Russia weighed 
heavily upon him, especially since the 
war began. In recent letters are sen- 
tences like the following: 

All our work in Russia has come to a 
standstill and God knows if and when it 
ean he resumed. I console myself in 
thinking that during the winter all life 
in nature seems to have died out, but 
spring comes and then it revives. 

Russia is now the neediest country in 
‘he whole world, one open sore, and more 
than ever God’s work should be continued 
in every possible form. 
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W. D. Weatherford’s Work As 
Southern Student Secretary 


R. WEATHERFORD became the 
International Student Secretary 
for the South in the scholastic 

year 1901-1902. He served in this capa- 
city until the scholastic year 1915-1919. 
As Dr. Weatherford has been called 
from his service as Student Secretary to 
the position of President of the South- 
ern College for Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociations, it is very appropriate that 
there should be some review made of 
the very marked development of the 
Student Work in the South under Dr. 
Weatherford’s leadership. 

[It may be well to say that Dr. 
Weatherford came to his position as 
International Secretary with very 
valuable preparation. He had been for 
a number of years virtually the secre- 
tary of the Association at Vanderbilt 
University. While he had not been 
technically employed as a secretary his 
influence and leadership furnished all 
the equivalents of a secretaryship; and 
the life and growth of the Association 
during the last years of his stay there 
were principally due to him. In recog- 
nition of this leadership in the Student 
work at Vanderbilt, Dr. Weatherford 
was asked to assume in 1900 the re- 
sponsibility as State Student Secretary 
of Tennessee. Having done a valuable 
piece of service in this position, he was 
thus prepared to answer the call to 
become the International Secretary for 
Student work in the South. 

While in this field of service, Dr. 
Weatherford threw the first emphasis 
upon the evangelistic services in the 
more influential student centers in his 
neld \lmost his entire time was 
scheduled up with demands for 
evangelistic campaigns. Of course the 
intervals of campaigns were 
given to promotion of efficient organi- 
zation in the Student Association. In 
the evangelistic service Dr. Weather- 
ford had a very large success, not 
merely in winning men to Christian de- 
cision, but also in the plans for follow- 
ng up this decision work. It will be 
remembered by all who have followed 
Dr. Weatherford’s work that he pro- 


these 


moted in every institution a plan for 
personal Christian work that was of 
the very first importance. In further- 
ince of this work Dr. Weatherford 
wrote hi widely used volume, “Intro- 
lucit Mi 


icing Men to Christ.” In addition 
to that, the Bible study work as Dr. 
Weatherford promoted it had in it an 
evangelt il value and a passion for 
personal service that made it a con- 
stant agency for winning and conserv- 
ing men in Christian life and service. 

Dr. Weatherford’s leader hip in the 
South will also be remembered by his 


developing the Southern Student Con- 
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ference at Blue Ridge into one of the 
greatest of all the agencies in the 
Southern field.. Year by year the 
Southern Student Conference has been 
growing, and Dr. Weatherford began 
to realize that the fullest value of the 
Student Conference could not be real- 
ized apart from a regular home where 
it might have its annual sessions. It 
was principally with this in mind that 
he took the lead in projecting the Asso- 
ciation center at Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina; and while it is true that Blue 
Ridge has now become a great center 
for the broader Association Summer 
School and for the missionary and 
social service work as well, its origi- 
nating purpose may possibly be said 
with all fairness to have been that of 
developing a suitable place for the 
most Student Conferences. 
Dr. Weatherford’s finest monument to 
his Student secretaryship will probably 
be in the splendid equipment which has 
been provided at Blue Ridge for the 
Southern Student Conferences and the 
other Association schools. 


effective 


In addition to this direct work for 
the students of the South, Dr. 
Weatherford would next be remem- 
bered for the large recruiting work 
which he did for the Student secre- 
taryship. Year by year there were 
added to the list of Student secretaries 
the names of some of the very finest 
students of the entire South. It was a 
great thing to have brought together 
the choice men who made up the per- 
sonnel of the Student staff of the 
South. These men were not merely 
recruited, but they were led out into 
processes of training that promised 
them the fullest qualifications for their 
responsibilities. The Summer School 
for the Southern Student secretaries 
was not merely an institute for the 
study of methods, nor a series of lec- 
tures for the inspirational appeal to the 
secretaries. It was a real school—a 
school wherein the Student secretaries 
did work that was of a type to merit 
credit in any university or professional 
school. This high standard of work 
for Southern Student secretaries with- 
ut question has reacted on all the 
other secretarial summer schools held 
in the South. It has had a marked in- 
fluence upon the type of summer as- 
semblies for the Student secretaries in 
other sections of our national Student 
work. 


While promoting this more thorough- 
voing training of the men in the 
Student secretaryship Dr. Weatherford 
was also promoting a policy of making 
the Student secretaryship a permanent 
life work. He did a great deal toward 


standardizing the Student secretaryship 
in such a way as to make it co-ordinate 
in value with that of any professorship 
or position of leadership in university 
life. In making it a post of such im 
portance it of course called for men 
of maturity, of breadth and insight, 
and thus made it more and more a 
position which might very well com- 
mand the time and thought of those 
who bring to it the best training and 
the finest manhood. Dr. Weatherford 
himself went far toward illustrating the 
way in which the Student secretaryship 
may be made a permanent +ife work. 


In addition to these plans for mak- 
ing the Student work in the South as 
effective as possible Dr. Weatherford 
gave his time as he had opportunity 
to the study of race relationships in the 
South. In this study he soon became 
convinced that the best method of ulti- 
mately securing right race relationships 
in the field he was serving would be 
to induce the men in the various 
student centers of the South to make 
a serious study of the Negro problem. 
It was thought that the effort to induce 
classes of Southern students to devote 
themselves to a study of the Negro 
problem or the factors that make for 
Negro progress in the South would not 
meet with a response. Dr. Weather- 
ford, however, prepared, largely for 
student use, his volume on “Negro Life 
in the South,” and this volume was at 
once made the basis for numerou 
study classes. It proved to be a very 
influential and popular line of study 
This was followed later on by a stud) 
of “Present Forces in Negro Progress,” 
which was also much appreciated in the 
Southern Student field. The response 
given to this line of work has been ot 
the largest possible value toward the 
understanding and solution of the race 
problem among the enlightened leaders 
in the Southern field. 


With the entrance of America into 
the great World War, Blue Ridge | 
came a natural center for the train- 
ing of secretaries for war work. \s 
Dr. Weatherford had done such a 
signal piece of work in promoting the 
Southern Summer School for secre 
taries, he was asked to assume re 
sponsibility for the War Work School 
at Blue Ridge. From this school there 
went out men who gave the most 
fundamental value to the Y.M.C. A. 
service in the camps of the Southeast 
ern Department. From all quarters 
there has come up the testimonial that 
the men who were in the Blue Ridge 
War Work School had a spirit and an 
efficiency in their service that 
juite above the average. 


were 
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Following the War Work School Dr. 
Weatherford was asked to promote at 
Blue Ridge what was known as a Re- 
construction School—that is, a school 
wherein the leaders in the various com- 
munities in the South would assemble 
and prepare for the community 
methods whereby the ex-service men 
could be received back into community 
life with least jar, and with largest con- 
tribution to the community welfare 
from the ex-service men. This work 
had a very far-reaching influence 
throughout the entire Southeastern 
field. 

By reason of the great piece of train- 
ing work which had been carried for- 


ward at Blue Ridge during the war 
period, Dr. Weatherford was asked 
upon the founding of the Southern 
College for Y.M.C.A. secretaries to 
assume the presidency of that institu- 
tion. Those who are at all familiar 
with Dr. Weatherford’s decision to 
take up this new line of work realize 
with what great hesitation he left the 
Student field for this new related field. 
If it were not that his new work is so 
intimately related to the work of 
Southern Student secretary, which he 
has promoted for these many years, and 
were it not still giving him a place of 
large opportunity in this same field, it 
seems very probable that Dr. Weather- 


ford could not have given his consent 
to leave the field to which he had de- 
voted so many of the strongest years 
of his life. 

Whatever may be the future of the 
Student work in the South, it is only 
fair to say that its foundations have 
been laid in a very deep and strong 
and broad way, and it ‘is certainly to 
be expected that upon this deep and 
broad foundation there shall be built a 
Student work which shall be worthy 
of the large investment of his life 
which Dr. Weatherford has made in 
its promotion. Many of us are earn- 
estly hoping and praying that such may 
be the case. 


Findings of the Student Section 


As Adopted at the Detroit Convention, November 21, 1919 


I. We commend most highly the re- 
port of the Student departmental Com- 
mittee for the years 1916-1919 and 
congratulate its members upon the 
progress recorded. We believe it to 
be a matter worthy of special com- 
mendation that the Student Depart- 
ment has dealt so well with extraor- 
dinary emergencies during the past 
three years. We recommend for care- 
ful consideration the broad outlook as 
to the future work of the Department 
and urge that every support and en- 
couragement be given to the plans 
suggested. We ask that the report be 
given the best possible presentation to 
local Associations by returning dele- 
gates, 

II. Whereas, there is tremendous 
social and industrial unrest through- 
out the country and the world, and 

Whereas, the college student of to- 
day must to-morrow actively assist in 
the solution of these problems and in 
the establishment of social justice and 
industrial peace: 

Be it resolved, that we commend the 
action of the Student Department of 
the International Committee in pre- 
senting the message of social justice 
and industrial service before student 
conferences and upon student cam- 
puses, and 

Be it further resolved, that we urge 
the continued and fuller presentation 
of the just claims of all the parties to 
industry—labor, capital, and the pub- 
lic, by addresses, conferences, ex- 
hibits, literature and other means and 
more especially by enlisting students 
in various forms of social and indus- 
trial service both before and after 
graduation, and 

Be it further resolved, that we ex- 
press our firm belief that the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christ in in- 
dustrial relations will solve all the 
present and future problems in that 
field. 

Ill. That whereas the work of the 
Association in Professional and Tech- 
nological schools is of prime import- 
ance to the Christian leadership of the 
country, and its growth has not kept 


pace with that in the general Student 
field, be it resolved that the Interna- 
tional Committee, State committees 
and Metropolitan organizations be re- 
quested to give this matter special con- 
sideration, and after due investigation 
that the necessary secretaries be ap- 
pointed to develop this work among 
professional and technical students. 

IV. Whereas, we frankly give our 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord and Leader in our own ef- 
forts, and inasmuch as the brother- 
hood from its foundation has been 
carried on by numbers of praying men, 
who have laid hold of the spiritual re- 
sources of God in prayer; this body 
recommend, in view of the material- 
istic spirit of the times, racial feeling, 
radical misunderstanding regarding the 
Association work and ideals, and the 
reconstruction processes now at work, 
that all Student Associations give 
themselves to a renewed spirit of 
prayer in staff and committee meet- 
ings, retreats, and in other groups. 

V. Whereas, the recent world War 
has proven the interdependence of all 
peoples and has brought forth the need 
of a better understanding of Christian 
ideals and exercise of Christian con- 
duce; this body recommend that all 
local associations make contributions 
for Christian work in other lands, and 
that wherever practicable, and then 
only after a thorough-going confer- 
ence with the different boards con 
cerned in the territory under con- 
sideration, that each college or uni- 
versity or a combination of the same 
undertake the support of a_ special 
Christian institution abroad. 

VI. That it is the sense of this body 
that the recruiting campaign of the In- 
terchurch World Movement should 
have the active support of the Student 
Section of the Association and the 
fullest possible cooperation of the 
local Student Associations and that we 
would recommend to the Interchurch 
World Movement that attention be 
given to the securing of adequate 
leadership for this campaign in the 
larger institutions. 


VII. Whereas, a large measure of 
additional work is involved in the Life 
Work Recruiting Campaign; and 

Whereas, a new standard of super- 
vision and extension § service was 
enjoyed and demonstrated under the 
5S. A. T. 42 oe 

Whereas, the present year is most 
critical in that it is the last year that 
there will be in our institutions stu- 
dents who know pre-war standards 
and traditions: 

Be it resolved, that we request the 
International and State Committees to 
greatly increase their Student staffs. 

VIII. Whereas, the Assocaition 
from its beginnings has been closely 
bound in fellowship with the Church 
of Christ we, the Student Section, do 
hereby approve all measures taken by 
the Convention for the furthering of 
helpful relations between the churches 
and the Association. 

IX. That we earnestly re-empha- 
size the principle expressed in resolu- 
tion 33 of the 1916 Cleveland Con- 
vention, namely the democratic par- 
ticipation of representatives of local 
Student Associations in formulating 
the policies of International Student 
\ssociation work; 

2. That in accordance with section 
2 of the above resolution 33 we urgent- 
ly request this Convention to authorize 
the continuance of the plan of having 
students and student leaders as the 
representatives of local Assocaitions 
give counsel to the Student Department 
of the International Committee. 

3. That we commend the plan al- 
ready adopted by several State Com- 
mittees of providing for committees 
elected by the Student Associations of 
the state to give counsel from time to 
time to their Student sub-committees, 
and we suggest that, just so far as 
practicable from the standpoint of the 
local Students Association and the or- 
ganized State Committees, this prac- 
tice of providing for the direct and ad- 
visory participation of the Student 
\ssociations in shaping the policies of 
the Student work of the state be ex- 
tended. 








Editorials 


A Milestone and Power House 


T= Detroit Convention was more 
than a milestone in Association 
history; it was also a power house. 
How great the power generated there 
will not fully appear for many a long 
day. 

The Convention began with the de- 
gree of devotion and coherent spiritual 
purpose at which many hitherto high 
water mark conventions have ended. 
In every session clear evidence was 
given that with honest confession of 
individual and corporate sin these men 
were looking to the future with high 
expectation and courage. 

Epoch-making legislation was en- 
acted. The enlargement of the Inter- 
national Committee and the authoriza- 
tion of Regional Committees with the 
chairmen of State Committees ex-officio 
members of the International Com- 
mittee, and consequently on _ the 
Regional Committees, marks a very 
decided step forward. For this the 
Student Department had already 
pioneered the way. The adoption, by 
a large majority vote, of the social 
principles of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
really makes a new day for Inter- 
national Conventions which have often 
been characterized as stand-pat on 
social and industrial matters. 

But great as were these and other 
enactments the spirit of the Conven- 
tion was greater still. This gathering 
which soon became fused into a unity, 
showed a very clear comprehension of 
the real issue before it and at every 
point was determined to meet the 
present situation in the full light of the 
requirements of the new day. 

The work of the Commission on the 
Practice of Prayer, as one very care- 
ful student of men and movements said, 
guaranteed the spirit, outlook and cul- 
mination of the gathering before it 
met. The great city-wide evangelistic 
meetings for men, women and boys, for 
the most part mecting separately, re- 
sulted in many scores of decisions for 
the Christian life and the re-dedication 
of many hundreds. 


Every pastor, Bible class leader, 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretary in Detroit had his hands 


strengthened and his heart encouraged. 
But greater even than that, the thou- 
sands of delegates from every section 
of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
Latin America and from every one of 
the great mission fields went away with 
new courage, enlarged purpose and 
with stronger faith in the power of 
their Almighty God and of His Christ. 


The Student Section 


On two afternoons the delegates from 
Student Associations met by them- 
selves. It will be recalled that these 
sectional meetings were first held at 
he last convention, being first re- 
quested by the Student Department, 
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but later found to be needed equally by 
other Departments. These sectional 
meetings were well worth while al- 
though hopelessly inadequate for a 
thorough consideration of a total De- 
partment policy. This must evolve 
from summer conferences and -secre- 
taries’ assemblies. 

The most important discussion at 
Detroit had to do with the Committee 
of Counsel. A proposal for reconsti- 
tuting this Committee was tabled by 
the Business Committee on the ground 
of being too complex and by elaborate 
machinery endangering the very spirit 
of democracy which all are united in 
desiring. The following committee 
was elected on nomination of the 
Nominating Committee to recommend 
the next step to the International Com- 
mittee: Roy John’ (Tennessee), Chair- 
man; Richard E. Raines (lowa); El- 
liott Speer (New Jersey); Allan Her- 
rick (California) ; Hugo Wedell (Kan- 
sas); Robert Field (Texas); Morris 
Bond (Vermont); Clarence P. Shedd 
(Massachusetts); H. L. Seamans 
(Ohio). 

A stimulating address by President 
King and the report of the Findings 
Committee are printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 


College Men and the Industrial 
Situation 

URING the recent strike of police- 

men in Boston, undergraduates at 
Harvard offered themselves as volun- 
teer officers and thus helped to break 
the strike. Many colleges and univer- 
sities are now facing possible closing 
because of the shortage of coal due to 
the coal strike. The first two issues of 
this magazine were delayed many 
weeks on account of the printers’ strike 
in New York City. The industrial un- 
rest in the United States is coming 
close to students. 

It will come closer yet. There may 
have been a time in the past when 
members of the student class were not 
touched by the problems of labor and 
only those with the most sensitive 
conscience felt any fellowship with 
the condition of those whose labor 
made their leisure possible. Such is 
not the case today. As General Smuts 
said in his remarkable address upon 
leaving England, “The greatest hurri- 
cane in history is raging over the 
world, and it is idle to expect that we 
shall be able to shelter ourselves from 
its effects.” Can it not also be said 
that we do not want to shelter our- 
selves from it? Have not the past few 
years so brought us all into the deep 
currents of life that none of us shall 
want to live such a cloistered life that 
we shall not share in the world’s suf- 
ferings and work? But how can we 
help? In the first place, by recognizing 
the seriousness of the situation. It is 
possible for us now to see that the 
hundreds of strikes now in process in 
the country are simply the outbreak- 


ing in symptoms of some deep-lying 


disease. Something is organically at 
fault. The whole spirit of our social 


and international life is wrong and 
must be exorcised. As one of the 
speakers at the Northfield Conference 
declared, “The time is past for social 
service or any other palliative.” 

The vastness of the difficulties in 
the present situation call us first to 
hard study. In no other way shall we 
come to apprehend the iniquity of our 
present social order, because most of 
us are living sheltered lives far from 
the grim of the life of industry. In 
no other way shall we find out the real 
meaning of the Gospel and be able to 
evaluate its social implications. All 
the confusion around us in which the 
leaders in every phase of life today are 
involved calls to students especially for 
a fresh thorough-going study of the 
mind of Christ in relation to the 
problems of today. For we come back 
to Him. All other foundations are 
vain. If He does not hold the key to 
the future, there is no hope for the 
world. The president of one of the 
best known colleges in introducing a 
secretary of the Student Association 
Movement for a chapel address re- 
cently remarked, “I do not like to have 
men of my own generation speak from 
this platform; my generation has been 
to blame for leading the world into the 
mess it is now in.” He then went on 
to challenge the students of that col- 
lege to an original search for the way 
of life for themselves and for the 
world. That is the distinctive task of 
the Student Association Movement at 
this hour. 


Ready for Des Moines 


Most optimistic are the reports from 
the Executive Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention. More 
than six thousand delegates are al- 
ready registered, which means that the 
very size of the Convention will be 
impressive. The most encouraging 
feature of the delegations is the care 
used in their selection and the interest 
shown by entire institutions in the 
choice of delegates who will most 
worthily represent them. Many col- 
lege presidents will be among the 
delegates. 

The program includes a truly re- 
markable list of men who are literally 
the pick of the whole world. That this 
Convention can command the attend- 
ance of such men from all parts of the 
world is most significant. 

There may be cases where the funds 
necessary to cover the expenses of the 
delegation have not yet been entirely 
secured. Is not this task a genuine 
test of our faith? In view of the 
unique benefits to be gained from 
sending a full delegation to this re- 
markable Convention, nothing should 
be allowed to prevent the attendance 
of those who have registered. 

As we go to press the completion of 
railroad arrangements and the end of 
the coal strike removes the last ob- 
stacles. God will surely guide this Con- 
vention ! 
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News and Views 


Recently at the University of 
Tennessee the Dean spoke to the 
faculty about the 

—_ 4pneed of their co- 
Sitting Down with eration in the de- 
the Faculty velopment of relig- 
ious life on the 
campus. As a result a score of the 
faculty invited the cabinet of the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Association 
Friendship Council of the men to be 
their guests at a supper held in one 
of the churches. Several members of 
the faculty as well as students spoke of 
the work being done on the campus 
and President Morgan of the Uni- 
versity made a_ strong appeal for 
Christian service. 

Such opportunities for the exchange 
of opinion and for telling the faculty 
just what the Association is trying to 
do should be sought by Student Asso- 
ciations. Attention has been called be- 
fore to the great gains made during the 
last war year in the interest and help 
from professors. It must not be for- 
gotten that this was due to a definite 
opportunity offered them to assist and 
the Associations must expect to give 
opportunity for such expression and 
not rely entirely upon the men of the 
faculty making the advances. As a 
rule the faculty will welcome an oppor- 
tunity of discussing with the leaders 
of the Association the work of the 
Association and the religious life of the 
campus. 


This year promises to be one of ex- 
ceptional missionary interest. The 
holding of the Stu- 
Sustained World ‘ent, Volunteer Con- 
vention alone would 
Interest make it an unusual 
year. Missionary in- 
terest is also manifested by giving. 
Already a great many colleges have 
put on campaigns in support of some 
missionary object. Doane College, 
Nebraska, has raised $600 for the sup- 
port of its representative in China. 
Tabor College, Iowa, has raised $200 
toward the support of its work in 
Turkey. Grinnell has contributed 
$2,475 toward its project in China. 
Perhaps the most remarkable campaign 
has been that at Western Union Col- 
lege, Iowa. In preparation for their 
“China Day” Campaign on November 
5 the two cabinets pledged over $15 
each; then 125 students gave a total 
of $1,010 and the final total reached 
more than $1,100. The campaigns at 
the University of Washington and the 
University of Texas have already been 
mentioned. Likewise we have this 
month the word of a successful cam- 
paign in Wilbraham Academy, a pre- 
paratory school in Massachusetts. 
These reports coming from different 
kinds of institutions and all parts of 
the country should encourage us to 
push forward the “World Fellowship 
Campaign” idea until every institution 
in the United States is linked up with 
a project overseas. 


One cannot follow the early history 
of the American Student Association, 
or read the lives of 
early leaders such as 


Stimulating Per - 
eo Hugh Beaver and 


sonal Work Horace Rose without 
being deeply con- 
scious of the part which personal 


evangelism has played in this Move- 
ment. While there has been no lessen- 
ing emphasis upon evangelism, particu- 
larly as carried on by large campaigns, 
it should not be forgotten that quiet 
personal work has been fundamental 
in our Movement. That this is not 
dying out is encouragingly shown by a 
report from Iowa State College. In 
reporting a recent decision meeting 
where three decisions for the Christian 
life were recorded, the secretary writes, 
“It is our judgment that some such 
meeting ought to be held several times 
each quarter as it gets results and also 
stimulates the workers. It is difficult 
to get men to do personal work with- 
out a definite spur such as these meet- 
ings would be.” 


One of the chief values of a large 
evangelistic campaign has been the 
stimulus given to personal work both 
before and during the campaign. This 
suggestion from Iowa State as to 
stimulating such personal work by 
special meetings other than large or 
widely advertised campaigns will be 
welcomed and carefully considered by 
all those who have at heart the promo- 
tion of this fundamental part of the 
Association work. 


It has been interesting to watch the 
development of the Gospel team or 
deputation work dur- 

Making Deputa- ing recent years from 
tions an Educa- 2 spasmodic effort of 


: a group of men with 
tional Asset good intentions but 


without training to the carefully pre- 
pared deputation team of to-day. The 
state or sectional training conference 
has been the means most relied upon 
for this training and for the diffusion 
of the methods, both as to preparation 
of the men and the program of the 
visit. 

A new and promising type of train- 
ing is suggested by the report from 
Michigan Agricultural College, that a 
class has been started there to train 
upperclassmen for deputation work. 
This class is taking the course seriously 
as would be indicated by the fact that 
it starts with a series of ten lectures 
by Dr. Diehl who is an authority on 
rural problems. Such a course is bound 
to make the work of any deputation 
more constructive. At the same time 
one can readily see how the combina- 
tion of such study with actual partici- 
pation in deputation work will have an 
educational value of unique worth to 
any student, whether he is looking for- 
ward to a Christian lifework or to 
activity as a Christian layman. 


, 
A Student’s Note Book 

EV. ROBERT A. DAVIS is leav- 

ing the First Presbyterian Church 
at Englewood, N. J., to take the pas- 
torate of “The Labor Temple” in New 
York City. During his college days 
at Dartmouth and subsequently Mr. 
Davis has kept in touch with the 
Student Movement, one year having 
charge of the music at Northfield. 

x * * 

For years Edward S. Parsons, 
former dean of Colorado College, has 
been a tried and true friend of the 
Student Movement. During the war 
he gave invaluable help in the Per- 
sonnel Bureau. We now welcome him 
to the Presidency of Marietta College 
(Ohio). In his inaugural address he 
strikes out boldly for all colleges to 
employ instructors who are enthusiastic 
Christians. 

*” * * 

Rev. Harold M. Robinson, Professor 
of Bible at Lafayette College, becomes 
the new executive secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work. He is suc- 
ceeded at Lafayette by Rev. J. Car- 
ruthers, Jr. of Princeton, recently a 
chaplain in the Navy. 

* ok * 

Among the friends of Student Asso- 
ciations whom we were glad to meet at 
the Detroit Convention, were President 
Marion Le Roy Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, President Chas. 
W. Dabney, University of Cincinnati, 
President E, S. Parsons, Marietta Col- 
lege, Professor Henry B. Wright, Yale 
School of Religion, Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson, Chicago, and Professor 
J. A. Thackston, University of Tennes- 
see. 


* * 
The new President of Macalester 
College (Minn.), is Rev. Elmer A. 


Bess, who for several years has been 
the representative of the Presbyterian 
Church at the University of Iowa. Dr. 
Bess leaves a work to which he gave 
himself without stint in dealing with 
needy students one by one, especially 
in helping them to find their life call- 
ing. 
x * * 

In this day of united financial cam- 
paigns, both actual and threatened, we 
must watch a very original effort in 
Wisconsin where the eight colleges of 
the State, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic have united in a statewide cam- 
paign of education and _ solicitation. 
The goal is $5,000,000, to be distributed 
on a basis of student attendance. 

* * * 

One of the prominent delegates at 
the Eagles Mere Conference before the 
war was Mike Dorizas, a Greek from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the intercollegiate wrestling champion. 
Dorizas enlisted early in the war and 
served in France, Italy, Roumania, 
Greece, Turkey, Siberia and Palestine. 
During the Peace Conference at Paris 
he served as an interpreter. He has 
now returned to Pennsylvania as an 
instructor in geography and economics. 
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A Program for Preparatory 


Schools 


1 program which is being 
Hill School this year is 
simple yet vital program 
which can be carried out by a preparatory 
school Association 
1. Bible study, including regular Sunday 
night Bible class and Morning Watch, is 
carried on by different class groups 
Church membership. Last year eight- 
en boys joined the Church through efforts 
the A ociation 
Sunday meeting 
Regular meeting of the Mission Band 
devoted entirely to the presentation of the 
need in foreign fields 
Completion of fund for gymnasium of 
the Bethel Chapel 
6. Special Religious Campaign under 
Sherry Day, who is now Secretary for The- 
ological Seminaries with the International 


The followi 
carried out in 
suggestive of the 


Forum Meetings Conducted By 
Dean Brown 
either at the 


O33 Sunday a month, either at . 
Yale College or the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School Y. M. C Dean Charles R. 
Brown, of Yale School of Religion, takes 
the Sunday evening service, at which he 
peaks for twelve or fifteen minutes and 
then throws the meeting open for the an- 
swering of written or oral questions from 
those present. This type of meeting, for 
which the Dean is well known, and at 
he is an expert, is well known to 
all Northfield-goers. It is also found ex- 
tremely successful as a regular type of 
meeting during the college year at Yale. 
It offers an opportunity for college stu- 
dents, who are ni iturally thinking out their 
religious problems, to have their questions 
inswered at the hands of an expert and it 
seems a most logical way in which to help 
them reach their conclusions upon funda- 
mentals which will stay with them through 
life. 

It is essential that the right man be 
chosen to conduct these meetings. It is 
probable that in every college community 
there is a man qualified, or one who could 
soon be developed for the purpose. 

\t a typical meeting at Yale recently, 
Dean Brown spoke twelve minutes on his 
conception of God, following which twen- 
ty-five questions were submitted on paper. 
Writing out questions was found to be 
more popular than asking them orally. 
Three questions asked and their answers 
were in brief as follows: 


Question: Why do you believe in God? 

1. Because Christ, the world’s greatest 
religious expert, did 

2 Because belief in God seems to me 
to explain best the evolution of this world 


ind its life and the progress of man 
through its history. , 

3. Because belief in God is the natural 
result of every man’s instinct to worship 
and to crave some power other 
than his own. 

Question What advantage has a man 

th a real Christian faith over the per- 

1 who has not but who is nevertheless 
apparently strong character, per 
lity and influence? 

\ssuming that both are recognized as 
thoroughly worthy =e of a com- 
munity, I believe hese the former will 
f to be stronger when tested as to 
the limits of self. pl to which he is 
willing to go, and also when tested as to 
and power to live victoriously 
at personal crisis, such as a 
bereavement or great disappointment. 

Question: Cannot a man get as much 
help from nature and philosophy as from 
God 
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Granting the beauties of nature and the 
benefits of a knowledge of philosophy, 
when I am in trouble I need the power of 
God in my life and something more than 
the wise sayings of Plato or Socrates, and 
something more than the beauty of El 
Capitan or the Yosemite Valley. 

The effect of these meetings can be 
gauged by the testimony of many present 
who said that the answers to some of the 
above questions helped them in their re- 
ligious perplexities more than anything 
else they had ever heard. 


A Great Start at Nashville 


HE problem of caring adequately for 
the aval and spiritual life of profes- 
sional hee college students who are now 
udying in our great cities has, with few 
exceptions, been given far too little 
thought 

The professional student is particularly 
difficult to reach. His studies absorb his 
attention, demanding often eleven and 
sometimes twelve hours a day. Such a 
schedule gives even the more conscien- 
tious men an exeuse for neglecting not 
only week-day meetings of the Associa- 
tion, but Sunday services as well. Four 
and sometimes six years of such neglect 
is sure to weaken greatly, if not actually 
kill the man’s former interest in vital 
spiritual matters. Such a result the na- 
tion, to say nothing of the Association and 
the Christian Church, cannot afford to 
allow. Those men are to be doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, or engineers. One could 
not select a group of men more highly 
trained intellectually or more potentially 
powerful in their influence upon the na- 
tion. 

The city of Nashville contains several 
important professional schools in addition 
to two well-known universities. The fol- 
lowing report of Dr. W. D. Weatherford 
upon the plans to meet that situation is 
worthy of careful reading. 

“We have an Intercollegiate Committee 
composed of one representative from each 
of the colleges in the city, and we are 
employing a General Secretary, Roy John, 
who, as you know, was a Student Secre- 
tary before the war and was first Camp 
General Secretary at Oglethorpe and then 
overseas. We have C. K. Leslie, who 
is an old Vanderbilt graduate and was for 
two years Educational Secretary at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and who comes back to us now 
as the General Secretary on the West 
Campus. We have Fred Barnett, who 
at the breaking out of the war entered 
Army Y. M. work and was one of 
the very best men on the Headquarters 
Staff at Oglethorpe in connection with Dr. 
Brown, and who is now located on the 
South Campus in connection with all the 
professional schools of the university. 

“J. W. Bergthold, who is a student in 

Association Colle is to be part-time 
Secretary at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and C, A. Williams, who is also 
a student here, is to be part-time Secre- 
tary at one of the colored colleges. We 
ire hoping to have part-time secretaries 
in at least two of the colored institutions 
in the citv. We have got a budget of 
$15,000, and I am hoping that we can 
readily do a high-grade piece of Associa- 
tion work for the colleges of this city.” 

To understand the significance of this 
report one needs to note, first, that Nash- 

ille is the first city of the South to make 

1 determined effort to meet the religious 
mes of its large group of professional 
and university students. In fact, there are 
only a very few cities in the nation that 
have made any adequate attempt to solve 
this problem 

Secondly, that the organization which 





seems to be responsible for the work is 
composed of representatives of all the 
schools. This gives to each school a sense 
of its own responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of this important work. 

Thirdly, that the secretaries engaged to 
handle the work are in every case mature 
and experienced Association leaders. 
Surely we cannot trust our most difficult 
work to men just out of college or to men 
who have not been seasoned by much col- 
lege Association experience. The use of 
men on half-time would be dangerous, 
were it not for the fact that the men so 
employed are exceptionally able. 

Fourthly, that the Committee in charge 
has not hesitated to demand an adequate 
budget. The fact that the leaders have 
demanded at least $15,000 before begin- 
ning their work is indicative of their pur- 
pose to undertake a serious and worth- 
while task. 


Glimpses of Student Work in 
China 


HIS has been the red letter year for 

China’s students. A year ago I wrote, 
with no little concern, that China’s stu- 
dents were not taking their proper part 
either in the world war or in the civil 
strife which has rent the country. This 
apathy seemed to be due to a numbing 
hopelessness of the situation. I expressed 
the hope that the students might quickly 
return to their place of patriotic leader- 
ship in China and in China’s part in world 
affairs. This they have done beyond our 
best hopes. 

I cannot discuss in this letter the rea- 
sons for this dominating leadership of the 
students in the affairs of state, but I can- 
not make clear our opportunity among 
these students without thus briefly point- 
ing out that in a peculiar sense now in 
China is the old dictum true that as go 
the students, so goes the nation. 

Among these young leaders of the nation 
ve have had a great year. The state of 
mind which has led them to lead a fight 
for a nation-wide moral reform has been 
good soil in which to work. 

The leader of the National 
Union told me that he had confidence that 
seventy per cent of the students of China 
are ready to die in the fight to rid the 
nation of maps pee x and to bring in a rul 
of honesty and righteousness. Students 
who are ready ~ die to overthrow a 
moral menace are not far from the King 
dom. 

In one of our summer conferences 
eighty students pledged themselves, each 
to win one fellow student during the year. 
As a result, in part, of that resolution by 
the deleg sates from one school they write 
us, “The students of the college have just 
closed a most remarkable evangelisti 
campaign. Over sixty students, 
best families in South China, came to d 
cision for baptism in the Church. The 
students began some weeks ago organiz- 
ing personal work so that for more than a 
month over a hundred workers have been 
quietly conducting the campaign. . I doubt 
if there has ever been another group of 
students who have been able to do as 
much through personal work as this group 
has done.” 

In one college they had been receiving 
annually = dollz ow a year from mem- 
berships. They asked me to help them 
raise their ‘wee eg to fifty dollars. We 
helped them make out a budget to meet 
their real needs and assisted them in con- 
ducting a one-day finance campaign. 
When they closed the day’s work with 
$560 in hand they had nerve enough to 
tackle any reasonable task in the school, 
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and did. Their faith had risen to a re- 
vival in the college. We helped them plan 
that, resulting in some twenty decisions 
for Church membership, and additions to 
the Volunteer Band of several of the 
strongest students in the college. 

I have been often to the American stu- 
dent conferences and know their power. 
Most of our conferences in China rank 
very well with the American conferences 
in thoroughness of preparation, efficiency 
of management, and spiritual power. 
These subjects from the program of the 
North China Conference indicate a con- 
siderable change in the subjects discussed 
as compared with former years: “Chris- 
tianity’s Effect on Public Opinion,” “The 
Christian’s Attitude Toward Government 
and Civic Reform,” “The Moral Basis of 
Patriotism.” 

Our big task is in the 1,200 govern- 
ment schools. To this I have given most 
of my time and from now on I believe 
my chief job is to help the different local 
centers secure and develop a staff of stu- 
dent secretaries equal to the task. 

One incident in the year’s work will 
again illustrate the possibilities of this 
work in the non-Christian schools. 

I met fourteen seniors, members of a 
Bible class in one of the three most influ- 
ential government colleges in the country. 
One of them was a Christian. During the 
evening twelve made the great decision. I 
wonder where else in the student world 
is a field so dead ripe. The president of 
that university during the year became a 
real Christian, and has asked us to find a 
student secretary for his school. 

ARTHUR RUGH. 


Philippine Students in 
Conference 


Baguio is one hundred seventy-five 
miles north of Manila, in the heart of a 
pine covered range of mountains, the 
highest slopes and valleys of which offer 
practically the only accessible relief from 
the tropical climate. The student con- 
ference was held in mid-winter under the 
joint offices of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the group of 
cooperating churches. One hundred and 
fifty delegates attended the last confer- 
ence, representing many different tribes 
and provinces of the islands. It was a 
typical Filipino group, the majority being 
Protestants or of independent religions 
favorable to Protestantism, all sufficiently 
interested in vital religion to attend such 
a gathering at their own expense. The 
president of the conference was Profes- 
sor Bocobo, dean of the Law School at 
the University of the Philippine Islands. 
The secretary of the Student Association 
at Manila was in charge of the program 
with missionaries of different denomina- 
tions cooperating as members of the fac- 
ulty. 

The definite aim of the conference was 
to bring those in attendance to a personal 
decision for Christ and a complete con- 
secration for the service of Christ and 
their fellow men. Every study hour, ad- 
dress, and lecture sounded this keynote, 
urging the present need of the world for 
the Christ-like spirit of good will and 
sacrificial service. The spirit of religious 
dogmatism and sectarian controversy was 
entirely absent, and only a very few who 
tabulated the attendance from the enroll- 
ment cards knew the exact religious com- 
position of either faculty or student body. 
Like the disciples at Jerusalem, all those 
assembled were of one mind in one place 
intent upon the deepening of their own 
religious lives and the spiritual and social 
betterment of the Filipino people. 





A CONFERENCE OF FILIPINO STUDENTS 


So deep were the spirit of consecration 
and the unity of purpose that practically 
every student present personally signed 
the resolutions, while at the closing ser- 
vice all who were present formed a per- 
manent organization of Student Volun- 
teers for the Philippine Islands, the 
avowed purpose of which was, by precept 
and example to spread and to establish 
firmly among the Filipino people the 
ideals and principles of vital Christianity. 


The Christian students of the Philip- 
pine Islands fully realize that to self- 
government and universal education there 
must be added the spiritual dynamic of a 
vital religious faith, if the emancipation 
of the Filipino people from superstition, 
immorality and oppression shall ever be- 
come an accomplished fact. 


The First Conference in the 
Hawaiian Islands 


Under the auspices of the Hawaiian 
Board of Missions and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association a gathering called 
the Kaneohe Bay Student Conference was 
held May 


y 9-12. Representatives were 
present from the College of Hawaii, 
Kamehameha School, McKinley High 


School, Mills School, and Oahu College. 
Ten representatives from each school 
were chosen by the school authorities. 
They left in two large motor trucks, each 
delegation carrying its own tent. Discus- 
sion and addresses took up the morning 
hours, the afternoons being devoted to 
athletics. Rev. Pardee Erdman of Prince- 
tion was one of the speakers. 


American students will sympathize with 
this new enterprise in Hawaii. A very 
direct appeal to our sympathy is made by 
the following extract from the account of 
the Conference which appeared in a Hon- 
olulu paper: 


“Throughout the conference armies of 
vicious mosquitoes invaded the regions 
and attacked the students and men un- 
mercifully. 


“Many speakers swallowed mosquitoes. 
In the night, the students were forced to 
sleep on the boats and wharves, where 
mosquitoes were fewer. Those who re- 
mained within the tents counted hundréds 
of mosquitoes enveloped in their nets. in 
the morning.” 


News from the Field 


The National Convention of the Cosmo- 
politan Club of America will be held at 
Syracuse University December 27, 28 and 
29. Two hundred delegates from the United 
States and Canada are expected. 


Pacific Coast 


Sixteen discussion groups have just com- 
pleted the course called “Stanford Stan- 
dards” at Stanford University. This is a 
combination of “Student Standards of Ac- 
tion’”’ and material prepared by the local 
secretaries. It is expected that the same 
groups will continue for six or eight wecks 
in the second semester. 

Thirty men are teaching English and cit- 
izenship to foreigners at the University of 
California and eight men are engaged in 
boys’ work. 

The American Student Cabinet at the 
University of California entertained at 
Thanksgiving dinner all of the 200 men for- 
eign students at the university. Some of 
the local churches assisted the cabinet in 
providing this hospitality. 

At the Universtiy of Washington forty 
discussion groups are under way. 


Mountain States 


The program of discussion groups has 
been successfully started at the State Col- 
lege of Utah. The program includes neigh- 
borhood groups which meet in boarding 
houses on Wednesday evening, and noon- 
hour groups which meet in classrooms dur- 
ing the lunch hours on Wednesdays ana 
Thursdays. The officers of these groups 
with the secretary will constitute the ‘‘Y” 
Council of the school. 

The two Christian Associations at Denver 
University took up a voluntary contribution 
to which practically every student in the 
institution subscribed, filled fifty Thanks- 
giving baskets to overflowing with all the 
things that go to make up a good old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving dinner, and dis- 
tributed them in person to fifty needy fam- 
ilies of Denver, whose names had previ- 
ously been furnished by the Associated 
Charities. That the families fared well is 
indicated by the fact that each basket con- 
tained $4.50 worth of eatables. 

The Employment Bureau at Colorado 
Agricultural College has secured this fall 
work valued at $11,800, as compared with 
a previous record for the entire year of 
$6,500. 

The new Association at the University 
of Wyoming has already established itself 
strongly in the favor of the student body, 
as is shown by the fact that every man 
in the institution, with the exception of 
four, is a member of the Association. 
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The Southwest 


The first Indian student to take up his 
life work among the men of his race as an 
Association Secretary is S. Ralph Walking- 
stick, Dartmouth, 1918. Walkingstick en- 
tered Dartmouth from Haskell Institute 
and was President of the Dartmouth Asso- 
ciation two years. In the summer of 1918 
he went to India for the Association, and 
worked there and in Messapotamia until 
his return last April. He has accepted a 
position as Secretary for Indian Work for 
the State of Oklahoma. Besides supervis- 
ing work in nineteen or twenty Indian 
schools, he will attempt to develop the 
rural type of Association work among the 
131,000 Indians in that State. 

A joint campaign for both local budgets 
was agreed upon by the men’s and women’s 
Associations at the University of Texas 
and to include thirty-five hundred dollars 
for missions, half to go through the Y. W. 
board and the other half through the Y. M. 
Cc. A. This made a total of eleven thousand 
dollars. Ten teams of twenty-two people 
each, ten women and twelve men secured 
these funds in two days. L. A. Coulter, the 
State Secretary, directed the campaign. A 
great many of the team leaders were stu- 
dents as boy’s club leaders, the starting of 
them overseas. There was a fine spirit, 
and the group has gotten that work out 
of the way and turned its attention to a 
full representation at Des Moines. 


Middle West 


A marked renewal of interest in Bible 
study is reported from North Dakota. Like- 
wise more than 5007, of the membership in 
mission study is steadily held as the goal 
for the state 

North Dakota State College Reports fifty- 
five men in the Association Friendship 
Council, which covers the entire student 
body Members of the cabinet at North 
Dakota State College attended the prayer 
meetings of every local church during the 
Week of Prayer and presented the request 
for participation in recognizing the week. 

Redfield College reports every man in 
regular attendant at mid-week 
meetings, and every man a member of the 
Association. Dakota Wesleyan reports all 
but fifteen men in school signed up as 
members, and confidently state that they'll 
have the last man soon. 


Carl Metzger, the general secretary at 
South Dakota State College, has been elect- 
edamember of the Ministerial Association, 
and as such he called together the repre- 
sentatives of the churches, pastors and 
others, in a supper meeting, putting up 
the Student Volunteer Convention delega- 
tion to them, and asking their financial 
help in sending delegates. A unanimous 
resolution was passed favoring such co- 
operation as was possible by each church. 
It was generally understood that at least 
five of the churches would furnish $30.00 
each toward the expenses of a delegate 
who would jointly represent the college 
and the church at Des Moines. 


Careful preparation for the membership 
campaign at the University of South Da- 
kota included (1) a special edition of the 
college paper; (2) talks on the Associa- 
tion work at all the fraternities, and (3) 
lining up all the key men in the univer- 
sity \ three-day campaign which fol- 
lowed enrolled 50% of the men. 

The service program at the University of 
South Dakota includes boys’ clubs, Boy 
Scouts, intramural sports, gymnasium 
classes in the high school, and Gospel team 
work 


Parsons College reports that they have 
six men yet to get as members and are 
going after those six. 

The Gospel Team Training Conference 
for the Northern half of Iowa was held 
November 8-9. Fred Hansen of Iowa State 
conducted the conference, which was at- 
tended by twenty students from seven 
colleges. A week later the Training Con- 
ference for Southern Iowa was attended by 
delegates from the ten colleges in that sec- 
tion of the State. 
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S. RALPH WALKINGSTICK 


Before the ink was dry on our report in 
the last issue that Western Union had 98% 
of its men in the Association, we received 
word that they had reached their goal 
of 100%. 

Every new member at Grinnell College 
signs a pledge of purpose, which is kept 
in the office. The new member receives 
a card on which this pledge is tastefully 
printed for hanging in his room. 

The alumni of Northwestern University 
wanted to help the Association, and offered 
to give $1.00 for every dollar given by the 
student body toward the budget, up to 
$1000.00. The University authorities made 
a similar offer. The Finance Committee 
therefore decided that they would need 
from the student body $1500.00, A thorough 
organization made possible a campaign 
lasting from Tuesday morning until four 
o'clock Friday afternoon with a subscrip- 
tion of over $2000.00. Added zest was given 
by the offer of a pedigreed parrot to the 
organization turning in the largest sub- 
scriptions. 

During the month of October the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Chicago re- 
ferred to the neighborhood churches the 
names of 926 new students who had given 
their church preference for the various de- 
nominations. As a result and working with 
the Association officers, several of the 
churches have worked out definite programs 
for reaching these students. For example: 
the Church of the Redeemer (Episcopal) 
has written each man a letter, outlining the 
regular activities of the church and invit- 
ing him to a special Thursday morning 
communion with breakfast; the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Church has invited its whole 
list each week; the McCabe Memorial 
Methodist has organized a special Sunday 
School class for students, personally invited 
all of them to attend its services and is 
arranging a once-a-month Students’ Night; 
the Congregational Church is organizing a 
club among its members on the Campus 
and tying it up to the church rather than 
as a Campus activity; and several other 
churches have invited their lists to attend 
special social and religious functions. 

One pastor said, ‘I have tried for several 
years, but the thing semed impossible un- 
til this year when the University Y. M. 
Cc. A. opened the way and helped us do the 
thing.”’ 

“At the University of Chicago the Y. M. 
C. A. is this year accepting responsibility 
for promoting ‘pep’. Yell practice on the 
athletic fleld, mixers for men preceding the 
big games and a series of Freshman 
luncheons on Friday noons will contribute 
to the general purpose of developing college 
spirit. Coach Stagg wants the ‘Y’ to do 
this work.” 

At Purdue University the mid-week re- 
ligious meeting and the discussion groups 
meet on the same evening. The Wednes- 
day night meeting is held on the campus at 
7:30, preceded by a fifteen-minute period 
for getting acquainted. After a_ short 


meeting of prayer with one address, the 
meeting breaks up into discussion groups 
under faculty leadership. ‘‘Christianizing 
Community Life’’ and other books are 
being used as the basis of discussion in 
these groups. 

At Indiana State Normal they have a 
Y. M. C. A. male quartette which sings in 
city churches and at times goes to small 
churches in nearby communities. The 
Normal Y. M. C. A. has taken over a 
small community church four miles from 
the city, and is responsible for the evening 
service each Sunday. A student speaker 
and song leader make the trip each time 

A new form of campus service inaugu- 
rated at Indiana University is the service 
counter on the first floor of the Student 
Building. Here men secure information 
about their work, about rooms, and many 
other things. Over this counter checks 
are cashed, mail is handled and religious 
literature loaned and given away. In this 
natural way the contacts of the Association 
are multiplied many fold. 

With the assistance of the State Boys’ 
Secretary, several Associations in Ohio are 
organizing High-Y Clubs in the high 
schools of their respective communities. A 
splendid response has come from the stu- 
dents in this effort to enlist college men 
in this form of service. 

Sixty-five delegates from eighteen insti- 
tutions attended the Ohio Training Confer- 
ence at Springfield. 

At Otterbein College thirty-five men are 
meeting each Monday night for a Gospel 
team training course. 

Oberlin College has enlisted practically 
100% of its men in Bible study groups. 
Fifty-two men are on the Promotion Force, 
and the Association reports its greatest 
year. 

Sixty-two men at Mount Union College 
have signed up in the campaign to secure 
pledges for observing the Morning Watch. 

The Universal Club is the name of an or- 
ganization formed under the direction of 
the Association at Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity. Thirty-five students from fourteen 
different countries are enrolled in this club 
of foreign students. A comfortable room 
has been secured and furnished, which is 
open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 
Supper is served every Sunday afternoon, 
followed by an informal get-together. 


The South 


W. D. Weatherford has visited several 
schools and colleges of the South during 
the fall, resulting in many decisions for 
the Christian life. At the North Carolina 
State College twenty-five men made first 
decisions and a number of the strongest 
men in college were reached 

Nine hundred enrolled in Bible study 
with 85 per cent, attendance is the report 
from Mississippi A. and M. College. The 
attendance at the Sunday evening meet- 
ings has been more than four hundred 
men, which is over a third of the enroll- 
ment in the college. The mid-week meet- 
ing is attended by more than one hundred. 

The Association at Georgia School of 
Technology is co-operating with the 
Women’s Division of the War Work Coun- 
cil in trying out the use of women secre- 
taries in different types of Associations in 
this country. 


Middle Atlantic States 


The parents of Harold M. Pierson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1903, have estab- 
lished the Harold M. Pierson Memorial 
Fund of $10,000 to be held in trust by the 
Christian Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

In their statement creating this fund 
they say: 

“We do this to perpetuate among the 
students of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the influence of a fine Christian 
graduate. His chief motive in life was that 
of service to his fellow men, and now that 
he has been called to a life of higher ac- 
tivity, we are glad in this way to continue 
his spirit of service where we feel it can 
be most effectual,” 

Fifteen men at Rutgers are engaged in 
community service. Five are in boys’ Bible 
classes and clubs, three are teaching Eng- 
lish to foreigners, two are in athletics and 
five are in boys’ work. This program is 
carried out in co-operation with the local 
city Association. 
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The hour immediately following the Sun- 
day afternoon vesper service has been 
chosen for the forum at Cornell Univer- 
sity. It is called the ‘“‘Forum on Current 


Events and Issues” and is conducted by 
the secretary, R. H. Edwards, who had 
experience in conducting such a forum 


at the University of Wisconsin while a stu- 
dent pastor there. 

The Twelfth Annual Missionary Confer- 
ence for the students of Eastern New Eng- 
land was held on November 1-2 at Gordon 
Bible College. There were present about 
two hundred delegates representing twenty- 
four institutions. 


New England 


Ten men from the Brown University As- 
sociation are supplying churches in Provi- 
dence and nearby towns. The November 
program included five deputation teams to 
churches, the starting of twenty-five stu- 
dents as boy club leaders, the starting of 
twenty-five leading boys’ classes, and the 
starting of twenty-five students doing in- 
dustrial work. 

The Chairman of the State Student Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
gave a luncheon to the employed Student 
Secretaries of those States at the Boston 
City Club November 7. The relationship of 
the State Committee to the local work was 
fully discussed, as well as certain state- 
wide policies. Naturally a larger spirit of co- 
operation resulted from this frank confer- 
ence. 

The Wilbraham Academy Association is 
raising $250.00 to send to the President of 
Furein College, Foochoo, China, to help 
boys through college. It is expected to 
make this a permanent feature of the Wil- 
braham Academy work. 

By the book-exchange of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Association 
$400.000 worth of books have been sold. The 
principle of this exchange is that a man 
having used a book and desiring to sell it is 
allowed to leave said book in the Association 
office and to charge two-thirds of the origi- 
nal price he paid for the same. The Asso- 
ciation charges five cents on each dollar 
valuation of the book to meet the expenses 
of the card files and blanks used in con- 
nection with the sale of the books. In this 
way the Association merely acts as a 
service bureau, has no axe to grind, and 
renders a service both to the men selling 
and to the men buying the books. 

Getting a college student to sleep in the 
same room with a somnambulist is the 
latest demand which the Employment Bu- 
reau of the Technology Christian Associa- 
tion has filled. 

The cabinet at Brown University started 
a special drive for $450.00. After a little 
discussion the cabinet decided that they 
ought to raise more money, and they fixed 
the sum at $750.00, but in arranging a 
method to let the students know the size 


of the contributions that were given they 
found that in order to make the sum 
come out even they should make a drive 


for more, and placed the sum at $800.00— 
little expecting to raise that amount. On 


the second day when they took account 
they found that they had already raised 
something like $1200.00! 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin 
College, was director of the religious work 
of the Association in the A. E. F. Before 
returning to America he went on a 
special mission to the Near East at the 
request of the Council of Four. 

Henry Sloane Coffin is pastor of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York City. 


Robert P. Wilder, after spending many 
years among the students of America, 
India and Europe, is General Secretary 


of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

oO. E. Brown is Dean of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion. 

Arthur Rugh, a former leader in the Ameri- 
can Student Movement, is now a national 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of China, 
related especially to student work. 

Lioyd C. Douglas is pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
The ‘“‘Intercollegian,’”’ 347 Madison Ave., 

New York City, is edited by the following 

committee of the Student Department: 


A. J. Elliott, Frederick M. Harris, Earl 
H. Kelsey, Elmore M. McKee, K. S. 
Latourette, J. Lovell Murray and David 
R. Porter. 


Book Reviews 


Intervention in Mexico, by Samuel 
Inman. Association Press. $1.50. 
The relations of the United States to our 

neighbor beyond the Rio Grande is a prob- 
lem which may well puzzle the statesman- 
ship of to-day. As in the case of the race 
problem in North America or the place of 
Japan in the Far East, one rises from its 
study with the deep-seated conviction that 
only the religious approach can offer a per- 
manent solution. The sense of Christian 
brotherhood can override race prejudice 
and control human greed. It confirms na- 
tions in a habit of looking for the best in 
others in place of probing for their weak- 
nesses. It is unquestionably needed in 
dealing with our Latin-American neigh- 
bor, Mexico. 

Mr. Inman approaches the discussion of 
this subject from an experience which is 
unusual. He was for a term of years a 
missionary in Mexico. He has been for the 
past five years the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America 
and. in consequence, has thrice made ex- 
tensive tours throughout the southern half 
of the continent. 

In this volume Mr. Inman discusses in- 
tervention with a view of showing its un- 
fairness and folly. He first makes clear 
the real ignorance which prevails in North 
America regarding the actual conditions 
in Mexico, an ignorance partly psychologi- 
cal, partly factual, stimulated by the false 
reports persistently circulated by our pub- 
lic press. One reason why we do not know 
the Mexican is that we do not greatly care 
to know about him. Another reason of 
some potency is that our minds are stead- 
ily prejudiced against him. 

The author shows that Mexico has been 
going through a social revolution which has 
overthrown the hampering conditions in- 
herited from the days of Cortez. The coun- 
try has actually made enormous advances 
over the past, although it may not even 
vet be on a level with other progressive 
lands. He has much sympathy with Car- 
ranza and much confidence in his standards 
of personal honor and in his patriotism. He 
holds up a mirror wherein North Ameri- 
cans can view themselves as honorable 
Mexican gentlemen see them. He describes 
the Mexico of to-day as one who knows 
its best people sees it. The book closes 
with a discussion of the future relations 
between the two countries. 

The volume will furnish the working 
basis for a series of interesting and profit- 
able studies for a group of thoughtful stu- 
dents of Latin-American problems. F.K.S. 
The Moslem World; published by the Mis- 

sionary Review Publishing Co., 156 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. $1.25. 

The Moslem World is edited by Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer of Cairo, Egypt, who is well known 
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to all student Association leaders. Dr. 
Zwemer is recognized as the leading au- 


thoriy on Mohammedanism in all its 
phases, and his ability to secure contribu- 
tions from other authorities on this sub- 
ject makes the magazine unique in its 
viewpoint and value. The critical situation 
in the Mohammedan world and the Near 
East makes the magazine of peculiar in- 
tereset at this time. 

Sex and Life, by Thomas W. Galloway. As- 

sociation Press. Sixty cents. 

Even in our schools of higher learning, a 
very general ignorance of sex matters has 
prevailed. It is one of the discouraging 
facts which those who are concerned in the 
moral and spiritual development of our civ- 
ilization must face that the so-called edu- 
cated men are but little, if any, cleaner 
in their sex life than those without their 
opportunities. Especially does this become 
true when the environment of the two 
groups is equalized. The cause undoubted- 
ly lies in the lack of education along these 
lines. Dr. Galloway’s book, therefore, 
meets a real need. Although much should 
be done in the lower schools, the appeal 
which he makes is necessary, not only for 


those who have reached college age in 
ignorance but also for all those who are 
wavering between right and wrong in the 
trying period of later adolescence. 

The emphasis throughout this book is on 
the higher aspects of sex. Sex accounts 
not only for differences of physical struc- 
ture but also for the desires, the powers, 
the ambitions of men. The finest human 
sympathies and devotions, our social in- 
stincts for companionship, friendship and 
love are of its creation. ‘Out of it have 
grown our sense of beauty, our poetry and 
art, our moralities, our religious nature. 
If a man is to make the most out of life, he 
must realize the full potentialities and im- 
portance of his sex qualities. 

For this a full understanding of the facts 
of sex are necessary. Dr. Galloway ex- 
plains these in a simple and satisfying 
manner. At all times he insists upon the 
natural, clean and useful quality of the sex 
impulse. He shows that it is essential not 
only for the continuation of the races but 
also for the development of mental and 
spiritual qualities in the individual. But if 
these higher forms of the emotion are to be 
realized a clean sex life is necessary. The 
normal sex activities of the adolescent need 
not worry. On the other hand, perversions 
and abuses of the function, both individual 
and social, are fraught with dangerous 
consequences, physical, spiritual and social, 
There is only one proper standard, the 
standard which we now set for young 
women. From all points of view, for great- 
est happiness, for the most complete real- 
ization of personality, for real democracy, 
for genuine religion, the continent life is 
demanded. And Dr. Galloway has shown 
that this sort of life is worth the struggle. 


Student Witnesses for Christ; by S. Ralph 
Harlow. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Price, 60 cents. 
“Is there any hope for the Near East?” 

is a question common to Americans. In 

the face of the complexity of all questions 
relating to these sorely-tried peoples, this 
burning record of the consecration of stu- 
dents at Smyrna to the service of their 
respective peoples through Christian call- 
ings comes as a cheering and heroic mes- 
sage of hope. Misunderstanding, persech- 
tion, social and family ostracism, sus- 
picion, danger, even death—these are still 
the lot of courageous students of both 

Christian and Moslem races who dare to 

break with the fruitless unrealities of the 

past and move out under the stimulus of a 

clear vision of Jesus Christ and His mean- 

ing for their people. 

Mr. Harlow’'s years at the International 
College, Smyrna, have borne a rich fruitage 
and these vivid sketches, told in his en- 
gaging way, are more than inspiring. Par- 
ticularly, the story of Shemseddin, a young 
Moslem priest whom Mr. Harlow led into 
the Christian life and who suffered martyr- 
dom, is of a quality entitled to stand with 
those of the early Christian martyrs. 

American students should realize at what 
a cost the students of Turkey may launch 
out upon the fuller allegiance to Christ. 
These life stories should be read by all 
Christian students in America. Mr. Har- 
low’s service to American students in thus 
dedicating these pioneer lives in record 
should result in some new understanding 
and sympathy with fellow students in the 
Near East and in an unavoidable challenge 
to personal service with them. O. E. P. 
The New Spirit in Industry, by F. Ernest 

Johnson. Association Press. Seventy- 

five cents. 

Fully as accurate would have been the 
title “‘A Brief Encyclopedia of Current In- 
dustrial Movements and Tendencies,”’ for 
in sketchy but illuminating style it pre- 
sents the whole gamut of industrial theory 
and experiment from Rockefeller’s plan to 
the Soviets of Russia. 

A more thorough treatment could hardly 
be assembled in ninety-five pages. 

After devoting one scant paragraph to a 
description of the new spirit in industry, 
the remainder of the book is given to pre- 
senting the many and varied theories as 
to the best method of bringing this new 
spirit into full control. The new spirit he 
says “proclaims industry a form of ser- 
vice.”” “It is insisting that labor shall have 
a first claim on the product. It is causing 
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long imprisoned by a sterile industrial sys- 





Fur Coats 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


It was a good train, and we had been doing our 
fifty miles an hour, all afternoon, But the trip 
was long, the book I had been reading had de- 
pressed me, and I was feeling the need of some 
congenial human society, when the young doctor 
sauntered down the aisle and, upon receipt of my 
smile of welcome, dropped into the vacant chair. 

“What’s the book?” he inquired. I told him. 
It was Professor Cram’s brilliant little volume 
“Walled Town.” 

“What’s it about?” he persisted. I read him 
a few selected passages, specializing on the 
author’s indictment of modern society. 

“This man thinks,” I remarked, “that one of 

our chief errors is ‘the quantitative standard.’— 
the worship of bigness, the rejection of ‘the pas- 
sion for perfection in favor of the numerical 
equivalent, —exhibited alike by ‘the ignorant 
contractor, trying, by the aid of galvanized iron 
to produce an effect of a tawdry, lying magnifi- 
cence,’ and the exploiters of ‘foolish luxuries, 
and so-called amenities of life which we were 
far happier without.’ Pretty dismal invoice of 
the times, don’t you think?’”—for I hoped this 
young man might restore my optimism. 
' “Well,” replied the doctor, gravely, “I don’t 
believe he has overstated the case. I am blue, 
today, over certain matters closely related to 
this.” 

I told him to unpack his troubles from his 
old kit-bag, and we'd look ‘em over. He did so. 
He was on his way back, he said, from the annual 
“home-coming” at his alma mater—one of the 
greater State Universities of the Middle West. 
There had been a thrilling football game, and a 
crowded program of social events. 

“Nothing in all that to be blue about,” I ob- 
served. “You must have had a mighty 
time.” 

“T am never going back!” he said, passionately, 

“Never !” 

Whereupon, I handed him the inevitable 
‘why ?”—and waited for the story. 

“Even at my own fraternity house,” he began, 
with suppressed indignation, “I felt like a cat 
in a strange attic. The only values, there, were 
money values! The new outfit was cold, hard, 
worldly-wise, blasé, candidly snobbish! Many 
of the old grads were back. The youngsters 
coolly appraised their cars, their clothes, and 
accepted or rejected them on a financial basis. 
Some of the old fellows brought their wives out 
to the dance. The woman who appeared with- 
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out a fur coat was extremely fortunate if she 
wasn’t snubbed by that selfish, silly, inordinately 
stupid bunch of new-rich!” ; 

“A fur coat!”—I echoed, somewhat dazedly. 

“Yes!” snapped the doctor, angrily—‘a fur 
coat! That’s the sign of the order, now! The 
Inner Guard at the Greek portal asks the Outer 
Guard, ‘Who comes there?’ And the Outer 
Guard replies, ‘Looks Like an old grad!’ Says 
the Inner Guard, ‘How did he get here?’ ‘Mo- 
tored!’ ‘Spiffy car? ‘Not so very!’ ‘Come 
alone? ‘Wife with him!’ ‘Fur coat? ‘No!’ 
‘Tell ’em we're sorry!’ ” 

“But,” I stammered, “what’s going to become 
of our justly celebrated Democracy if we have 
this sort of thing going on, right at the tap-root 
of the leadership we are training to bring us out 
of our social wilderness ?” 

The doctor didn’t know. Presently, we dis- 
covered that we weren’t cheering each other’s 
mood, very much, and he went back to his seat, 
while I resumed the little book, at the place 
where Professor Cram was saying, “Neither is 
education a universal panacea for this persistent 
disease of backsliding; it is not even a palliative 
or a prophylactic. The most intensive educa- 
tional period ever known had issue in the most 
preposterous war in history, initiated by the most 
highly and generally educated of all people, by 
them given a new content of disgrace and sav- 
agery, and issuing at last into Bolshevism and 
an obscene anarchy that would be ridiculous but 
for the omnipresent horror!” 
“But the war!” I reflected. “Surely, it was 
guaranteed to furnish us a new outlook on life! 
It was to prove ‘a great regenerative agency, out 
of whose fiery purgation would issue forth a new 
spirit that would redeem the world.’ ” 

I turned back to the little book, and found 
the Professor saying, “Every great war exhibits 
at least two phenomena following on from its 
end: the falling back into an abyss of meanness, 
materialism, and self-seeking, with the swift dis- 
appearance of the spiritual exaltation developed 
during the fight; and the emergence, sooner or 
later, of isolated personalities who have retained 
the ardor of spiritual regeneration, and who 
struggle to bring the mass of the people back to 
their lost ideals.” 

Are these “isolated personalities” now in prep- 
aration for their sublime task? Are they in col- 
lege, this winter? And what do they think of 
the “fur coat” standard of human values? 


OO ' veveenenns 


a conscientious re-examination on the part haps the most significant in the book (page that it is then 
employers, of the whole enterprise of 71)—‘so far as Amerca 
production, and setting free social impulses crux of the industrial situation both here 
and abroad is not in relative wealth but in 


is concerned the 
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“the business of the indus- 
trial technician to devise means of putting 
industry in line with the moral judgment 
of the community,” The Dial concludes that 











This spirit is only struggling for 
expression, but it will dominate the new 
day.”’ Possible criticism might be leveled 
at the fusion of references to labor condi- 
tions in America and England. One may 
conclude that the author implies that ten- 
dencies in British labor will sooner or later 
inevitably be reflected in America. That 
Mr. Johnson would validate this deduction 
seems apparent from one sentence—per- 
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relative power.”’ 

Contrary to The Dial’s review of the book 
in the issue of October 18, the plea for a 
commission composed of men ‘“‘whose chief 
qualification is not economic training or in- 
dustrial expertness, but, so to say, ethical 
expertness”’ appointed to pass moral judg- 
ment upon our industrial system would ap- 
pear to be the hour’s supreme need. Over- 
looking the clear supplementary statement 


the proposal of such a commission ‘‘seems 
to indicate that the Church is innocent 
enough of scientific method to seek to blow 
down the walls of capitalism with a trum- 
pet and build Jerusalem out of a prayer.” 
An amazing statement from a paper which 
surely is not unaware of the irresistible 
surge of moral sentiment underlying every 
great social change from the abolition of 
slavery to prohibition and the Great War. 
_ ae. Ge 





